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Our age 1s not leaving Christ out of sight and memory. 
Its method of recogmzing his power differs from that of 
other days, and much that has been associated with him 
may now have lost the reverence that once was given it. 
But if we ask to whom or to what the world is looking 
today, in its deepest and most earnest heart, for spiritual 
light and counsel, there is but one answer. It is looking 
to Jesus. 
—WiLLtiAM NEWTON CLARKE 
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THE permanence of Jesus’ ethical ideal—purity, genuineness, 
the inside of the cup, the clean heart, freedom from hate, 
freedom from envy, love directed toward all, service, sacrifice, 
heroism, humility—is not conditioned by the fact that it was 
set in a peculiar eschatological frame. . . . The kingdom of 
God was originally future and miraculous but because it was 
regarded as the supreme value of life it completely condi- 
tioned and dominated the present. Toward it no one could 
remain indifferent or neutral. It reached down out of 
heaven and back from the future both challenging and 
urging and compelling man to make decisions as a child of 
eternity. It focused the light of God upon the individual 
and insisted that he live in the presence of God. It taught 
man that every thought and every deed mattered, that God 
cared. It demanded radical, unconditioned obedience to the 
will of God. It turned life into one continuous crisis under 
the onlooking of God. It summoned the Christian to work 
out lis own salvation because it was God working in him 
both to will and to accomplish. It freed man by converting 
him into a captive of God. 


—Conrad Henry MoEHLMAN 
(Un Tue Buttetin, March, 1934) 
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Proressor James Ropney Branton, Pu. D. 


THE NEW TREVOR PROFESSOR OF NEW 
TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 


HE retirement of Professor Ernest William Parsons from active 

teaching duty in the Divinity School imposed a heavy task upon the 
Board of Trustees in securing a successor who would continue to uphold 
the standards of scholarship and pedagogical excellence so ably main- 
tained by Professor Parsons throughout a long term of service. In the 
course of a wide research, the Committee on Instruction was attracted to 
a young professor who was making a name for himself as a teacher of 
religion at the University of Oregon. First impressions supported by 
confirmation from many sources eventually matured in the conviction 
that the right man had been found. In consequence the Board, at its 
annual meeting in May 1940, elected Professor James Rodney Branton 
as the new John B. Trevor Professor of New Testament Interpretation. 
Professor Branton accepted the appointment and entered upon his duties 
at the opening of the current term. 

The achievements of Professor Branton are explicit in the facts 
of his record. He received his B.A. degree from Mississippi College 
in 1926 and his Th.M. from the Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary in 1929. The years 1929-31 were spent at the University 
of Berlin where he engaged in special study under Professor Adolf 
Deissmann. Returning to America in 1931, Professor Branton spent 
one year as a teacher of New Testament Introduction and Greek in 
the Southwestern Seminary. During the three following years he was 
a Fellow in New Testament at the Divinity School of the University 
of Chicago which conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Phil- 
osophy in 1934. His ability in linguistics brought him the award of 
the Noyes-Cutter Prize at Chicago for proficiency in the knowledge 
of koiné Greek. The next seven years found Professor Branton teach- 
ing successively in three institutions. For two years he was professor 
of Greek, Latin and Sanskrit at the University of Oklahoma. From 
1936-38 he held the chair of religion at Linfield College, and from 
1938-41 he was head of the Department of Religion at the University 
of Oregon. 

In addition to his academic accomplishments, Professor Branton 
has attained distinction in the pastorate and in religious work among 
students of various colleges in the West. He was associated with the 
University Christian Mission in 1938-39 and with the National Preach- 
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ing Mission in 1939-40. His teachers at Chicago and his former 
colleagues have spoken in high terms of his scholarship and personality 
and of his evangelical interest and conviction. 

The members of the Colgate-Rochester Faculty and Student Body 
have received Dr. Branton with cordial enthusiasm and with keen an- 
ticipation of increasing regard as acquaintance deepens into the en- 
during fellowship of our common Christian task. 

—Tue EpIrTor. 


A NEW ORIENTATION FOR RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


FRANK Otis ERB 


H* not the time arrived for a restudy of the specific functions of 
each of the five major agencies of religious education, namely, 
the Christian family, the Sunday and related sessions of the church, 
the Vacation Church School (V.C.S.), the Weekday School of Religion 
(W.D.S.R.), and the public school? Up to the present the discussion 
of the objectives of any one of these agencies has implicitly included 
the entire task of Christian training. For that reason we have de- 
manded of the Sunday school, for instance, more than it could possibly 
deliver. For the same reason we are demanding of the W.D.S.R. more 
than it can do, and it is in danger of coming to be regarded as failure. 
For the same reason, too, many Christian leaders eliminate the public 
school as a religious educational agency, because it cannot legally attempt 
some of the tasks recognized as essential to religious development, such 
as worship, evangelism, denominational teaching, missions. Others, to 
be sure, are insisting that in one form or another those functions, in- 
appropriate to the public school, are being urged upon the school, thus 
introducing problems which appear to the rest of us to be entirely 
unnecessary. 

We may go further. There are many families, genuinely Christian 
in spirit, purpose, and activity, to whom some religious and educational 
procedures are so difficult as to discount our expectations of their ful- 
filment. Not every Christian “head” of a family can carry on family 
worship to the edification of the family. Religious instruction whether 
in Bible, theology, or ethics, demands a high degree of knowledge, 
reflectiveness, discretion, and skill. Shall we therefore exert pressure 
to have every Christian family attempt the full task of Christian 
training? Would it be wiser to recognize that a family which is 
thoroughly Christian in its attitudes, piety, and practical living is ful- 
filling its main function? If it can add, as many can and should, 
worship and instruction and intellectual guidance in living problems, 
this is all to the good; but in many instances we should perhaps do 
better to be content to ask the home’s willing co-operation with agencies 
which can do these things better. 

In any event, the attempt to saddle the entire task of Christian edu- 
cation upon any one agency, excepting perhaps the unusually gifted 
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family, seems doomed to futility. Neither the church’s Sunday sessions 
alone, nor the V.C.S. alone, nor the W.D.S.R. alone, nor the public 
school alone, not even the ordinary family alone, can be expected to 
do the whole job. The remarkable thing is that, though we have 
demanded of each of these agencies what they separately could not 
achieve, we have been getting along as well as we have. And we have 
instances, numerous in the aggregate, when with all its limitations 
each one of these agencies has brought individual lives to remarkable 
fulfilment, and greatly advanced the Kingdom of God on earth. 

The thesis of this paper, however, is this: Religion and there- 
fore religious education are highly complex processes which can be 
analyzed into relatively separate phases, each of which could be assigned 
to one of the major agencies as its special task. Further, each of 
these major agencies is especially adapted to undertake certain parts 
of the total task, with a large likelihood of accomplishment. A church 
or community Board of Religious Education could survey the total 
field of Christian education, set up its objectives, study the available 
agencies, and assign to each its particular and appropriate responsibility 
in a total community program. Thus we should have an integrated 
plan, in which each agency would function predominantly to fulfil its 
specific task; all together we should fulfil the total objectives of 
Christian education. 

This is not to be interpreted as depriving any of these major agencies 
from utilizing all means, materials, and methods they might find avail- 
able and appropriate. Nor should we limit any agency in the objec- 
tives it might seek or achieve. But it should be interpreted to mean that 
each agency has a pre-eminent task, and is to be judged according to 
the fulfilment of its main function. 

We shall therefore proceed first to analyze the Christian religion 
from a psychological and pedagogical point of view, to discover the 
varied phases of Christian education; and second, to study the major 
agencies to find which of these phases each agency may appropriately 
undertake. 

The Christian religion is a way of life; “The Way” is one of the 
earliest descriptions of it. This implies that the valuational factor 
permeates all else. Life is a constant search for values; we continually 
seek and endeavor to retain that which appears to have worth for us 
as individuals and as groups. On the basis of a valuational outlook, 
compounded of instinctive tendencies, experiences, beliefs, and loyalties, 
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we interpret facts, events, persons, situations, plans; all our intellectual 
processs are underlaid by this. Imagination works along the line of 
valuation; we follow our sense of worth in our desires, ambitions, 
yearnings, outreachings; all utopias are formulations of our values. 
Valuation rules in the sphere of our emotional processes; we seek that 
which promotes interesting, pleasurable, exciting, worthy responses, we 
avoid that which appears likely to produce unpleasant consequences— 
ennui, distaste, pain. The desire for satisfaction is close to the heart 
of the valuational process. And, finally, valuation is the core of all 
our voluntary and voluntaristic activities; our wishes, our willings, 
our overt actions move us toward our values, sometimes directly, usually 
circuitously, involving frequently much that we would avoid if we 
could, but which we accept as helping to bring us to what we regard 
as the larger good. 

The search for values represents the guidance factor in human 
living. The actual dynamic that makes us go may be the unconscious 
but powerful drives from behind; the particular pattern which an 
individual develops results from the personal search for values. It 
is further true that the attainment of values is the heart of our satis- 
factions. When a person’s life is integrated by the achievement of a 
master motivation, with few vagrant wishes beckoning him astray, we 
have the strong life. When the master motivation is of the highest 
quality, as determined by basic philosophical, religious, and ethical 
criteria, we have not only the strong person but the good person, in 
the highest sense of the word “good.” 

As Christians we believe that this highest value is found in Jesus 
Christ. Loyalty to his person and life and fundamental teaching repre- 
sents the best that either the world or God has to offer. Such a supreme 
loyalty implies integration and therefore strength and achievement, and 
its worth will draw life to its highest levels. If now, we ask, what is 
the central principle in the personality and life and teaching of Jesus, 
the answer is undoubtedly “love,” in its New Testament sense of in- 
telligent and appreciative good will. To the Christian this is the value 
at the heart of the Universe itself; this is its motivation and its good. 
This therefore becomes the goal of Christian education, the value which 
we would have all men understand clearly, desire urgently, and will 
effectively. 

Naturally this implies intelligence; Christianity is an intelligent way 
of living and of evaluating life. That necessitates knowledge, infor- 
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mation, organized by the reflective mind into principles and laws, lead- 
ing on, of course, to standards and ideals. Abundant and accurate 
knowledge, widely diffused, is thus essential building material of the 
good life. So the Christian movement builds schools, colleges, and 
universities, it establishes libraries and printing presses, it organizes 
all sorts of instructional and deliberative methods for the growth of 
the Christian personality on its intellectual side. 

In the field of specific religious education this leads us into the 
study of Christian origins, the Bible in particular; of the progress of 
the Christian movement through the centuries; of the Christian prin- 
ciples by which we interpret the universe and human life; and of the 
application of these same Christian principles in religious and ethical 
living. 

Putting this into concrete terms, we are under obligation to teach 
boys and girls to know and appreciate the main events and persons of 
Biblical history, especially the life of Christ; a simple theology based 
on the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of men, implied in “Our 
father ;” the standard of the good life as represented in outstanding 
selections from the Bible, such as, the commandments, certain psalms 
and prophetic passages, the Sermon on the Mount, the law of love, 
summaries of the qualities of Christian character; the story of the 
Church’s growth and her impact upon life; the story of one’s own de- 
nomination, with its special emphases, organization, and obligations; 
the mission fields for which the particular denomination holds itself 
responsible; the spirit, materials, and forms of worship; and, not least, 
a study of the outworking of Christian principles in the practical re- 
lationships of life. 

This is a large order, and it is little wonder that the churches have 
rarely fulfilled their obligation. But this is only part of what is in- 
volved in the idea of Christianity as a way of life. There are included 
also the feeling aspects of mental life. 

It is impossible, of course, to divide up the mind into thinking, feel- 
ing, and willing or striving. The mind works as a unit. Whenever 
there is feeling, there is always something of thinking, something of 
willing. Any mental activity may be predominantly reflective, emotional 
or voluntary, but in every case the other phases of mental activity are 
also present. Exceptions, if possible at all, are so unusual as to be 
negligible. Each of these phases also contributes an essential quality 
to the life of the organism. The voluntary aspect contributes move- 
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ment, the on-going factor. The reflective aspect contributes whatever 
of impartial guidance the organism can or wishes to marshal. But it 
is the function of the affective aspect of mental life to contribute color, 
warmth, vividness, aliveness, with the resultant sense of reality, of 
validity, of worth, of finality. Valuation has vastly more to it than 
affective quality, but assuredly the living heart of valuation is to be 
found here. To be sure, there will exist every degree of intensity 
of a particular emotion from a mild interest upward or downward. 
If there is no affective quality, there is no experience. At the other 
end of the scale, an emotional experience too intense is dangerous and 
may be destructive, as a fever is dangerous and destructive. The health- 
jest living both of the body and of the spirit allows for a moderate 
degree of oscillation both in the physical and spiritual temperature. 

According to the degree of complexity of organization of experiences 
labelled “dominantly emotional,” and, in part, according to the realm 
of discourse in which one is concerned for the moment, different names 
are given simply for purposes of thinking. Thus we speak of attitudes 
(or complexes if unconsciously repressed and injurious in their influ- 
ence), sentiments which are largely constellations of attitudes nucleated 
about some institution or symbol as “the home” or the flag, and ideals, 
in which the “idea” or reflective element bulks large. 

Attitudes are emotionalized mind-sets crystallized about some par- 
ticular type of object, activity, person, place, etc. They originate in 
particular situations, though their origin is largely forgotten, but they 
affect in some degree one’s actions and one’s thinking, usually to the 
end of life. They express themselves as immediate responses in likes, 
dislikes, appreciations, depreciations, preferences, prejudices, fears, dis- 
gusts, superstitions, and the like. They may begin unconsciously, as 
for instance a child’s fear of thunderstorms through absorption of a 
trusted person’s fear of thunderstorms, even though sternly suppressed. 
Or they may begin through the conscious and intentional conditioning 
of the child by the parent (early toilet-training, safety-education, etc.). 
Or the person may steadfastly set himself to the establishment of an 
attitude which he esteems desirable. 

As distinct from sentiments, attitudes are characterized by their 
particularity. Sentiments, on the other hand, are constellations of 
emotionalized mind-sets crystallized about some general institution or 
idea, such as class or fraternity loyalty, school spirit, patriotism, home 
or church loyalty. 
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Ideals, again, have a higher intellectual content, they represent a 
reflective, considered, personal adoption of an imagined goal regarded 
as worth striving for; like attitudes and sentiments, they also are emo- 
tionalized mind-sets. Contrasted with attitudes they are general rather 
than specific; their reference is forward rather than backward; they 
crystallize a measure of imagination and reflection. As contrasted with 
sentiments, they refer to the future rather than to the past or present; 
they possess a much larger ideational content, and represent a much 
larger degree of imagination and thought; they are reasoned in antic- 
ipation rather than rationalized points of view already fixed; they are 
therefore more flexible and expansive than sentiments; they are, on 
the whole, well-grounded faiths and beliefs rather than credulities or 
unfounded convictions. 

To be sure, there can be drawn no hard and fast lines of differ- 
entiation between these three patterns of emotional life. They are all 
dynamic in the modification of action and thinking. They can all be 
modified, becoming more fixed or more flexible, broader or narrower, 
higher or lower, worthier or less worthy. Nevertheless the main dis- 
tinctions as noted are characteristic. 

As a technique for uncovering a full range of attitudes, sentiments, 
and ideals (and, incidentally, for uncovering a full range of knowledge 
to be acquired and activities to be accomplished), no better instrument 
can be used than the International Council’s list of the “Areas of 
Human Experience” (International Curriculum Guide, Book I, Appen- 
dix, page 97£; adopted 1927; revised 1930, 1932). These “Areas,” 
reduce to bare headings, are as follows: 1. Specifically religious ac- 
tivities; 2. Health activities, physical and mental; 3. Educational ac- 
tivities; 4. Economic activities; 5. Vocational activities; 6. Citizen- 
ship activities; 7. Recreational activities; 8. Activities connected with 
sex, parenthood, and family life; 9. Activities connected with general 
life in the group; 10. Friendship activities; 11. Aesthetic activities. 

If now each of these broad “Areas” is further analyzed for any 
given age-level, under the head of the main Relationships within which 
we live (1. Personal relations; 2. Home relations; 3. School relations ; 
4. Church relations; 5. Other community relations; 6. National rela- 
tions; 7. International relations), we shall find emerging in detail the 
activities, relationships, problems, and needs characteristic of the age- 
level under consideration. The advantage of such a study is its com- 
prehensiveness and logical completeness. From this total view, we 
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may select those phases which are most urgent, and those which are 
not elsewhere being cared for. 

Thus, “specifically religious” personal attitudes would include a fa- 
vorable mind-set toward personal prayers, appropriate hymns, partici- 
pation in religious activities in home, church, and so on. Also it would 
include a definite preference for truthfulness, honesty, fairness, and 
the like. Personal religious sentiments would include a real interest 
in and liking for such generalized mind-sets as respect for all that is 
regarded as religious. And personal religious ideals, belonging to later 
childhood and more particularly to the adolescent and later years, would 
take the form either of a reflective adoption of basic Christian qualities, 
both moral and religious, or preferably as the reflective adoption of the 
master-ideal of personal devotion to Jesus Christ and his way of life. 
In this latter case, each individual Christian virtue would be regarded 
as the outworking in specific situations and types of situations of the 
one Christian virtue of love. Thus honesty would be regarded as love 
(interpreted as intelligent and appreciative good will, or as President 
King defined it, “reverence for personality”) with reference to things; 
truthfulness would be love with reference to the spoken or acted 
word; purity would be love with reference to sex-relations. 

In similar fashion specifically religious attitudes, sentiments, and 
ideals in relation to the family would mean the progressively more com- 
plete and adequate adoption of favorable mind-sets toward all that 
is involved in the religious and moral aspects of life within the family, 
and toward the family as an institution established and maintained by 
God. Toward the church, there would be included interest in, respect 
for, devotion to regular attendance at church and church school, par- 
ticipation in the worship and work of the Church, full membership 
at the proper age, giving, and other varied forms of sharing church 
responsibilities. So also with reference to specifically religious as- 
pects of other situations. 

Beyond those types of activity which we know as the “specifically 
religious,” the religious mind would reach out over all aspects of life. 
It would include such factors as reverence for life and health, educa- 
tion for service, the use of money and other things to the glory of God 
and the welfare of men, the regarding of one’s vocation as a calling of 
God, a regard for the duties and privileges of citizenship as divine 
imperatives, the point of view of recreation as re-creation of body, 
mind, and social relationships, the thought of sex and parenthood 
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as God’s ordinance and therefore under his guidance, a regard for all 
men as equally with oneself the objects of the loving care of God, 
and the thought of the lovely as itself part of God’s provision for 
his children. 

Putting all this into Scripture phraseolgy, we should regard as our 
task not only instruction in such Scriptures as the Commandments, 
Micah’s formulation of God’s requirements, the law of love, the Beati- 
tudes, the “think on these things” passage in Philippians, and Paul’s 
hymn to love, but the development of such an appreciation of these 
points of view as will carry out the injunction. “Let this mind be 
in you which was also in Christ Jesus.” 

We have now discussed the Christian way of life as intellectual and 
emotional, and we proceed to consider it as a way of striving, willing 
and acting. We shall not be content simply to give instruction in so- 
called religious materials, but will at every point seek to infuse with 
our instruction the Christian attitudes, sentiments, and ideals. And 
still not content, we shall be seeking the constant practice of the good 
life. 

It is not intended to suggest that the best way to develop Christian 
personality is, first to instruct, then to emotionalize, and finally to seek 
action as an expression of knowledge and emotion. It would per- 
haps be impossible to misconceive mental life more completely, yet 
preaching and church school teaching seem often to be built upon that 
error. 

The normal process of learning is precisely the reverse. At the 
beginning of life, random movements of the whole body are the pri- 
mary fact, with the accompanying feeling element as a vague sense 
of comfort or discomfort. The intellectual factor is probably nothing 
more than a confused awareness of the feelings of satisfaction or dis- 
satisfaction. That is, action is first and emotion and intellect arise out 
of action. For the child and youth and adult, the on-going of the life- 
process is primary, with the accompanying feeling and reflective as- 
pects secondary. It is only when the life activity is checked or in 
danger of restraint or frustration that either emotion or intellect be- 
comes sharply defined. This checking of the life-activity may be due 
to some threat to one’s security or comfort, or to the arising of situa- 
tions that cannot be met by impulse or habit, or to intellectual prob- 
lems which the events of life force to the front, or perhaps merely 
to a curious interest of greater or less intensity. So long as the on- 
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going activities of life move smoothly on the basis of impulse and 
familiar habit, one’s feelings are placid and reflection in abeyance. 
But one learns nothing new, achieves nothing new in this situation; 
one merely exists. It is in the necessity of meeting new situations 
that we grow. Action then is first, and interference with on-going ac- 
tion awakens both emotion, a problem to be solved, and the underlying 
urgency for the solution of the problem in order that life may go on 
its way again. The problem of the teacher, then, is to face pupils 
with curiosities to be accounted for, problems of their own to be solved, 
restraints and frustrations to be understood and handled. The basic 
problem of the pupils is to solve their specific problem and so make way 
for the unhindered exercise of life’s activities. 

Activities however may be good or bad or partly good and partly 
bad—that is, they may be wholesome or hurtful for the individual 
and for the group. Christianity sets up certain basic standards or 
principles of action, which it declares to be the will of God, and 
therefore obligatory upon all men. It is our profound conviction that 
these ways of living are not only required by God, but imply the wel- 
fare of men; they are best for each and best for all. Because this 
is so, many of these standards, indeed all the really fundamental stand- 
ards, may be set forth on the basis of their human value and with no 
explicit reference to the will of God. Even the same man, speaking 
in the church may insist upon honesty and truth and justice and 
purity as the will of God, and in a public school situation may emphasize 
these same values from the standpoint of their human worth. There 
is here no perversity, no hypocrisy, no antagonism; the realms of dis- 
course are different, that is all. Or a public school character-educa- 
tion class may set up the Golden Rule as the sum of all moral values, 
and neither the teacher nor the class may be aware that this in its 
origin is a religious insight, and that its wide promulgation was the 
mission of a religious group, the Christian church. 

The Christian way of acting seeks to mold into Christian patterns 
the entire active life of men. Impulses and wishes are in themselves 
neither moral nor immoral, neither Christian nor pagan, but they can 
be so organized or sublimated that they are integrated with the whole 
of genuine Christian living. Habits or conditionings and habit-sys- 
tems are certain to be built up in the course of life: why not integrate 
them also into the Christian pattern of love to God and love to men? 
Intentions and purposes there will be in any case; Christian living will 
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bring them under the domination of the Christian principle. Also 
there will be overt activities both of individuals and of groups, be- 
yond the range of activities labelled impulsive and habitual ; when these 
willed or purposed actions are Christian, both in honest thinking, sin- 
cere purpose and in result, we shall have the final evidence of the 
truth of the Christian religion. 

Thus we have endeavored to analyze psychologically, the differing 
aspects of Christian living. According to one’s type of psychology 
he may prefer to state the process in other terms, but we shall all 
agree that Christianity is a way of living, (a way of acting, a way of 
feeling, a way of thinking) in the varied relationships of life. Ac- 
cording to one’s picture of the Christian man and the Christian society, 
he may prefer to emphasize the creedal, the mystical, the ritualistic, 
the ethical, or the new world aspects, but to all of us the Christian 
man is the Christlike man and the Christian world one of brotherhood, 
and these are our goals. According to one’s psychology again, his 
method may be that of seeking to do the work piece-meal on some the- 
ory of trait-development (cf. Charters, “Teaching of Ideals’; Ligon, 
“Their Future is Now”), or he may seek to strike directly at what 
he conceives to be the core of all good living—Christ’s law of love— 
and desire to guide the child from infancy in an environment of love, 
helping him to interpret particular situations in the light of that law, 
and to act in accordance with his interpretation. In any case, the 
Christian way is not the way of any one of these aspects exclusively. 
Always we shall be dealing with the one organism ever functioning 
at one and the same time in all three of these aspects. 

We come now to the main purpose of this discussion: Is it pos- 
sible and desirable for a particular community or church, seeing clear- 
ly and holding firmly a strictly unified goal, to recognize also that 
while no sharp lines of division of function are possible as between 
the five major agencies, yet to assign to each of them a specific réle 
within the total program? Whatever the particular task assigned to 
any agency, there would be no constraint to keep itself strictly with- 
in its main boundaries, no restraint against it widening its boundaries 
if it so wished to include in a minor way other materials or methods 
or phases of the total task. But each agency, understanding and ap- 
proving the total goal, should recognize also the division of labor as 
between the agencies, and be glad to be judged according to its specific 
contribution to the whole. 
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The answer which the writer desires to give is this: It is not only 
possible and desirable but essential that such a division of labor should 
be adopted and carried through. No one agency alone is capable of 
performing the full task; we have tried that and consistently failed. 

As Christian leaders, then, we shall ask of the public school that it 
specialize in character education, that it regard as its main function 
in this area, and measure its success by, the development of young 
people who understand, believe, and act upon the ethics of the Golden 
Rule, as the standard and obligation for personal living, group action, 
and world interaction. 

We shall ask of the Weekday School of Religion (W.D.S.R.) that 
it shall regard as its primary task instruction in the basic materials 
of religious and moral thinking, with knowledge and appreciation as 
its specific goal—knowledge and appreciation in particular of Biblical 
biography, history, literature, and philosophy, all in relation to the 
life of its own time, and in relation to the developing Kingdom of God. 
That is, it will be as objective and historical in its method as any 
school work in history or literature. 

We shall ask of the Sunday and related sessions of the church 
school that they shall take active and responsible churchmanship as 
their goal. Relieved of the overwhelming pressure to do the entire 
work of Christian education, these Sunday sessions can be devoted to 
instruction and training in aspects of Christian living which we have 
long desired to do but have never done effectively. We shall seek 
here to develop the intelligent and enthusiastic member of the church 
and the Kindom of God. Each denomination would, of course, em- 
phasize its particular form of religious experience, and thus be enabled 
to make its specific contribution to the total religious life of the com- 
munity. 

We shall ask of the Vacation School that it concern itself with guid- 
ing children and youth in co-operative Christian living, in the fairly 
comprehensive situations of day by day living together, working to- 
gether, worshiping together, studying together, playing together, eating 
together. As a descriptive phrase we might call it, total Christian 
living in play clothes for limited periods. The same designation would 
fit any Christian camp, for such a camp, while more comprehensive in 
its total experiences, is identical with the Vacation School in spirit, 
goal, and method. 

We shall ask of the Christian family that it be the foundational, in- 
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tegrating, and interpretive center of all our religious activities, as it is 
under normal conditions the integrating center of all of life’s ac- 
tivities for its members. The home is the fundamental unit of all 
social living; it is normally the hub of the wheel of life. As each new 
investigation confirms, the quality of family life is the chief deter- 
minant and the best single indicator of the quality of its members. It 
is against the patterns of one’s childhood family life that each builds 
his own life-patterns. 

Here then is an over-view of a complete religious education curri- 
culum for a church or preferably a community. Its intergrating center 
is the Christian family, its inspiring and guiding agency is the church, 
its Biblical instructor is the W.D.S.R., its teacher of morals in phil- 
osophy, principle, and practice is the public school, and the Vacation 
School is the comprehensive though limited practice ground in total 
Christian living. In a vague, confused way this is what we are now 
doing. Because, for one reason and another, the demand is laid upon 
each agency to do the whole task, no part of it is as well done as it 
should be done, and the final result is certainly not satisfactory. But 
when a community sees clearly what it wishes to accomplish in Chris- 
tian education, when it differentiates the program into its constituent 
aspects or phases, when it studies the major agencies to discover what 
each can do best in line with its inherent purpose and activity, when 
each agency accepts intelligently and willingly its specific task as an 
integral part of the total program and honestly fulfils that task, then 
we may confidently expect the development of genuine religious living. 

We now take up each of these major agencies, noting its particular 
fitness for its specific task. 


The Public School 


It is no new thing to think of the public school as a character- 
forming institution. Schools have always been so regarded and have 
so regarded themselves. The educator speaks of the moral values 
within the content of the course of study and in the processes of study, 
of the moral values inherent in the successful living together of scores 
or hundreds of children or young people in the social microcosm called 
the school, of the moral values to pupils of association with teachers 
of high character, of the moral values of direct moral instruction and 
of moral guidance, especially in the field of citizenship training. 
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But is it Christian? If there is no explicitly Christian worship, if 
there is no dogmatic teaching, if there is no direct Biblical teaching, 
if moral instruction is not openly and professedly linked up with Chris- 
tian premises, how can it be Christian, how can it even be religious? 

In the earlier part of this paper, we have shown that Christianity 
is a way of thinking, of feeling, and of acting. It is undoubtedly true 
that these “ways of living” are experiential phases of one organic unity. 
Each act may be predominantly either acting or feeling or thinking, 
but the other phases of mental and bodily functioning also participate. 
If now we have a community or church program that is so organized 
as to provide for all the aspects of genuine religious living, and if 
each of the major educational agencies of the community are so linked 
up with this total program that each agency may contribute its specific 
and appropriate part to that program, and if, further, that program is 
administered by persons intelligently sympathetic with its purpose, then 
our only questions are: first, does each agency recognize that in this 
regard it is organic to the whole program? and, second, are the teachers 
and other immediate leaders genuinely appreciative both of the purpose 
and need of that program, and of their part in it? 

May we, then, expect public school administrators and teachers to 
take these attitudes of sympathetic co-operation? May we expect that 
these leaders will share in the point of view that good character is 
essential to the life of a democracy? The answer is, Certainly. May 
we further expect that the public school shall share with the church 
the conviction that good character rests ultimately upon the deep seated 
belief that faith in moral goodness is implicitly (and should be ex- 
plicitly) a faith in the moral goodness of the universe? Again, the 
answer is, Yes. Finally, may we expect that the public school leaders 
will believe that the most thorough-going motivation of the good life 
is faith in a good God whose basic requirement is that men do justly 
and love mercy and walk humbly with Him? The answer again is, 
Yes, at least in the case of most school men. 

Take, for example, the most recent book on public school curriculum, 
Bobbitt, “The Curriculum of Modern Education”: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1941. Analyzing the Area of the Good Life, pp. 6-8, 
Bobbitt includes,— 

“15. Those contemplations, values, and adorations of the ultimate 
realities of the universe in which arise one’s sense of worth-ship, or in 
a word, one’s worship, religion, ultimate philosophy. This when prop- 
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erly matured is an emotionalized phase of intellectualized living on its 
highest and most comprehensive level. . . . Because of each per- 
son’s need of attaining this level of vitalized intellectual behavior, these 
highest of all activities of man doubtless should receive the emphasis 
of a separate category.” 

Dr. Bobbitt elaborates this further on page 54, and in the conclud- 
ing pages of his highly authoritative book, he has this to say: When 
“the intellectual element is the dominant one . . . there is deficiency 
both in the emotional and in an appreciation of it as an essential of 
human experience. In the degree of the defect, their vision tends to 
be forceless and inoperative.” “The more intellectualized group needs 
energizing, and the other (“the religious and humanitarian”) has en- 
ergy enough for both.” ‘The process, in appropriate form, can scarce- 
ly begin too early; and as long as life lasts, there is no point at which 
it can properly end” (page 405 f.). 

The subjects taught in school are replete with moral and religious 
values. Dr. C. A. Hauser in his “Latent Religious Resources in 
Public School Education”, Heidelberg Press, 1941, treats this fully, 
and we merely quote from his Conclusions, p. 240. “Each branch 
has a unique value that distinguishes it from other branches. Thus 
English is most fertile in ‘Impression Control,’ especially in the ap- 
preciation of that which is good and beautiful, and in the ideals 
and standards of living it helps to cultivate. History is richest in 
the realizations it suggests. Science is most productive of ‘Habits and 
System Control.’ For the religious life it suggests proper attitudes 
toward God, and the realization that the Author of the universe is not a 
haphazard God, but a God of law, order, and system. Civics is most 
fertile in the habits of good living it suggests. Music and art con- 
tribute most by way of cultivating proper appreciations and attitudes.” 
Dr. Hauser elaborates each of these to show how much a school could 
do as moral educator if it recognized itself as a co-operative partner 
in the community’s task of developing the good life. Like Bobbitt, he 
thinks of religion as the supreme motivating power that will bring 
each of these character potentials to its full realization. 

The actual life of the school as a former of character has been a 
commonplace since Dewey in 1902 published his “The Child and the 
Curriculum.” <A typical elaboration of this theme is to be found in 
Almack, “Education for Citizenship,’ Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1924. 
As one studies the many books on Character Education, one is im- 
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pressed with the sameness of the lists of ideals or character traits, and 
the fact that they correspond as closely as they do with the morality 
of the New Testament. One school code lists Obedience, Courtesy, 
Fair Play, Honesty, Co-operation, Self-control, Service, Industry, 
Health, Punctuality, and score cards are checked weekly by the chil- 
dren to indicate their own estimate of their conduct in public school 
situations. Dr. Hutchins of Berea College is the author of the prize 
“Moral Code for Boys and Girls,” widely used and widely translated 
as a basis for school instruction and practice. Here is the outline 
of his Code—The good American tries to gain and keep perfect health, 
controls himself, is self-reliant, is reliable, plays fair, does his duty, 
tries to do the right thing in the right way, works in friendly co- 
operation with his fellow-workers, is kind, is loyal. Dr. Hutchins is 
reported to have said that what he was aiming to do was to elaborate 
the Golden Rule in terms of American boy and girl situations. Dr. 
Bonser, speaking of the civic virtues, says explicitly, “The golden rule 
covers them all.” (Elementary School Curriculum, p. 403.) 

Notice what this means. The Golden Rule is a statement of Jesus 
himself, it stands unmatched even though approximated. It is pri- 
marily the insight of a religious personality, for Jesus was above all 
else a soul in intimate personal fellowship with God. All of which 
leads to two conclusions: first, that the Golden Rule is primarily a 
religious insight, and second, that all ethical systems and ways of liv- 
ing derived from it are implicitly Christian. The fact that these con- 
clusions are not often stated does not in the least detract from their 
historical derivation. 

It is a question, however, whether the Golden Rule will continue to 
maintain its imperative over men, if severed from its religious motiva- 
tion. We recall how many phases of cultural life owed their early 
development to religion, and definitely deteriorated in moral value 
when sundered from their religious connection, drama, painting, 
music, among others. Can we be sanguine that moral education even 
upon the basis of the Golden Rule will be profoundly effective when 
divorced from its religious background? Kagawa, for example, has 
said that his co-operatives require Christian management in order to 
succeed. This is not to say that religion is the only motivation for the 
good life; there are other motivations, as every book on Character Ed- 
ucation or Civic Education makes clear. But when noble living is 
founded upon the basic principles upon which the universe is believed 
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to be built, or, to put the same point in religious terms, when it is 
regarded as the will of God, then all life is lifted to a universal, 
eternal level. This then is the reason why we may doubt the continued 
effectiveness of moral education, even though based upon the Golden 
Rule, apart from religious motivation. And this is the reason, also, 
why the moral education of the schools, based as it is upon the Golden 
Rule, may be expected to succeed when it is explicitly and integrally 
related to the total religious educational program of the church. 

Of course, no one thinks of school life as being the one and only 
place where moral character is being formed. Universally the home 
is regarded as the fundamental agency for character development, as 
for all other phases of Christian nurture. All idealism, whether re- 
ligious or moral, aesthetic or educational, vocational or recreational, 
political or physical, is at its best when functioning actively in the 
family. Certainly also, the moral power of the church, especially 
when regarded over long periods of time, is almost beyond belief. In 
general, every situation in which human beings function is always a 
moral situation, fraught with moral outcomes. Nevertheless, the school, 
where pupils and teachers spend so much time together each week, 
where a definite responsibility for character education has always 
focussed, and where the moral life of mankind is regarded as 
at its best when following the Golden Rule, must be accepted as one 
of the major agencies for religious education. And it can become 
explicitly religious when it is integrally a part of the community’s pro- 
gram of religious education. 

There are those to whom the factors in public school teaching, and 
life, already shown to be essentially Christian, are not enough to war- 
rant us in calling it an agency for Christian education. It is possible, 
though not probable, that even if the school were integrated, so far as 
moral education is concerned, with the church’s program, it would not 
be enough. In any case, we must discuss briefly the further question 
of introducing these other elements of worship, catechism or its equiva- 
lent, and Bible instruction, into the regular program of the school. 

The arguments on its behalf are strong. We believe that religious 
education should be an integral phase of the total educational program; 
we believe that our Christian heritage is so inwrought into our na- 
tional history, ideals, literature, and present life as to require a prom- 
inent place in our schools; we believe that all the children of the 
Republic must receive such teaching and training, if we are to under- 
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gird the morality of the nation with religious sanctions; it is obvious 
that public school classrooms are ideally fitted for instructional pur- 
poses, and that the staff is composed of trained teachers; it is plain 
that the addition of one extra field of instruction in a system al- 
ready existent and comprehensive, would be trifling, as compared with 
the cost of setting up an additional system. All these and others 
are presented to us as theoretical reasons why the public school as 
such should take on the teaching of religion. 

The arguments, however, are not so strong when we begin to analyze 
the varied aspects of the actual situation. Take worship, for instance. 
Roman Catholics insist that Christian worship should be conducted only 
by properly qualified and authorized persons, meaning of course Cath- 
olic priests. While our Protestant interpretation is not quite so lim- 
ited, we also believe that the conduct of worship should be in the 
hands of qualified persons—qualified by academic fitness, moral fit- 
ness, and religious fitness. Some public school teachers could qualify, 
but not all. Of course, there is a certain amount of quasi-religious 
worship represented in the salutation of the flag, the singing of na- 
tional hymns, and the specifically worshipful acts of prayer and ad- 
dresses on public occasions. Public school leaders, however, select 
with great care even the clergymen who are invited to lead in these 
activities, for good taste and a large tolerance are of the essence of 
the requirement. Thus these public religious acts are regarded as bor- 
derline situations, to be handled with care. 

On the whole, regular Christian worship in public school situations 
is properly ruled out. First of all, the public schools belong to all the 
people. Further, too much restraint is necessary in public school situa- 
tions to accord happily with the freedom, the spontaneity, and the ful- 
ness required to make such worship a genuinely valuable act. Al- 
ways, too, there is the possibility of a religio-theological debate, in 
which our schools must on no account be involved. 

Dogmatic instruction also seems inappropriate in public school situa- 
tions. The school exists for all the children of all the people; freedom 
of conscience is a primary right; dogmatic instruction is divisive, not 
only as between Protestants, Catholics, Jews, and free-thinkers, but 
as between the various Protestant denominations. However eager we 
may be for religious instruction, we shall be wiser to choose other 
times and places for our purpose. 

What of Bible teaching? Theoretically it ought to be easy to de- 
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velop within the school a least-common-denominator selection of Bibli- 
cal material. But our religious convictions are so closely bound up 
with Biblical interpretation that non-committal teaching would cer- 
tainly be regarded by the majority of church people as inadequate; 
they would not be willing to call such instruction religious teaching at 
all. And why introduce so highly controversial and dynamite-laden 
material into the school at all? It would be preferable to teach Bible 
in a church-controlled situation, such as the Weekday School of Re- 
ligion. Assuredly we do not want a church-controlled school any more 
than we want a state-controlled church. One can of course conceive 
an entire community so unified in its religious belief and practices, so 
tolerant. of differences, that the school could teach Bible as religion. 
It is doubtful if even then the gain would outweigh the flouting of our 
American doctrine of the separation of church and state. And, once 
again, why raise the issue at all, when the Weekday School of Re- 
ligion is so obvious an answer to the problem? 

On the whole, then, we ask from the public school respect for re- 
ligion as such, and for the Christian religion in particular. We think 
too that the part played by Christianity in the development of democra- 
cy should neither be neglected nor soft-pedaled, for while it is doubt- 
less true that the “democracy” of Athens and of the Teutonic com- 
munity meeting may be part of its historical background, the main 
impulse came from him who said, “One is your Master, and all ye are 
brethren.” Further, we look to the school to develop a basic under- 
standing, appreciation, and practice of a morality based upon the 
Golden Rule. When in any given community, this is specifically re- 
garded as the character-formation aspect of the total religious educa- 
tional program, then the remaining emphases will be supplied by the 
other major agencies. Equally with the school, the churches must 
hold themselves responsible for all the children of all the people. 


The Weekday School of Religion 


The Weekday School of Religion (W.D.S.R.) is rapidly becoming 
a major agency for religious education. By definition, we regard this 
as a school for the moderately standardized teaching of religious knowl- 
edge by qualified teachers, using time released from the regular pro- 
gram of the public school. Other classes on weekdays (e.g., prepara- 
tory classes for church membership), are to be considered extensions 
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of the Sunday local church programs. While there is much to be 
said for the opinion, still held by not a few, that if the churches made 
better use of the free time of children and youth, there would be no 
need of a W.D.S.R., yet all will agree that systematic instruction es- 
pecially in Bible is highly desirable. This should be the function of 
the W.D.S.R. 

More than thirty years ago, a professor in a Western college be- 
came alarmed at the degree of Biblical illiteracy among students. To 
him this was not merely a cultural lack but a religious lack as well. 
In 1913, William Wirt, superintendent of schools at Gary, Indiana, 
presented to the churches of his city the opportunity of using one re- 
leased period per week for religious instruction, the children being 
taken by groups from school to church. Since then, the movement 
for released time for religious teaching has grown rapidly, and most 
rapidly within the past few years. School authorities have been in- 
creasingly willing to grant the request of church groups for one period 
per week of released time for this purpose, providing that the courses 
taught, the teachers employed, and the equipment provided shall meet 
public school standards. Churches have increasingly welcomed the 
challenge, training teachers, providing organization, curriculum, and 
meeting places, and spending money in considerable amounts. This 
religious teaching functions most largely for the “grades”, but more 
recently school authorities have increasingly been willing to grant High 
School graduation credit for the study of religion carried through on 
an academic basis. Probably this is to be interpreted educationally as 
primarily part of that enrichment of curriculum, which is so con- 
spicuous a phase of public school education, though undoubtedly re- 
ligious zeal and the obvious need for character education are essential 
factors. While definite statistics are still lacking, the number of pupils 
so enrolled is estimated at about 250,000. In passing, we note that 
attendance at Sunday School is still enormously greater, and attend- 
ance at Vacation Schools approximately four or five times as great. 

Up to date, the most important question regarding the W.D.S.R. 
has scarcely been raised, namely, What is the specific function of the 
W.D.S.R., and what is the relation of the W.D.S.R. to other agencies 
of religious education? 

To the average congregation the W.D.S.R. is still something apart. 
It neither meets on Sunday as a normal part of church life, nor is 
it publicized as a Vacation School is likely to be. Many church leaders 
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The Sunday school we know, and the Young People’s Society, etc., but 
what is this W.D.S.R.? The crusader quality of the advocates of the 
W.D.S.R. is still highly conspicuous. From the beginning, the Week- 
day school has demanded a quality of materials and of teaching and 
disciplinary skill, and also a monetary payment quite foreign to the 
usual range of church thinking. Further, aside from a few denomina- 
tions, teaching skill is not demanded of the ministry. Lip-service is 
paid to the clergyman as a teacher of teachers, but characteristically he 
is nothing of the sort. And he looks with trepidation at a movement 
which is likely to require him to teach if not children, then High School 
youth on an academic basis. For already it is fairly certain that any 
general extension of the W.D.S.R. will require the ministers of a com- 
munity actually to do a considerable amount of genuine instruction, 
perhaps all of the teaching on the High School level. If the minister 
is not enthusiastic about the W.D.S.R., who of his congregation will be? 
Again, the W.D.S.R. has on the whole conceived of its task as re- 
ligious education from the community point of view. It is church- 
supported, and church-controlled, but its goal has not usually been 
thought to be churchmanship, still less church-membership. It cannot 
properly be turned into a revival meeting, nor is there much time for 
worship and training in worship. The Sunday school lesson type of 
material and of teaching must be left aside, partly as undesirable, and 
partly to avoid overlapping. Indeed the courses now appearing as the 
Co-operative Series of Weekday Texts clearly indicate its character 
as community religion. But the question still remains whether an en- 
terprise denominationally supported can continue to be so supported 
when its vagueness of goal is once recognized. As far back as 1928, Dr. 
Soares said No. He said No, however, not from the standpoint of 
ecclesiastical narrowness, but from a quite different point of viewpoint. 
“We can only educate young people in our own religion.” (Soares: 
Religious Education; Univ. of Chicago Press, p. 68.) The sentiment 
was repeated in 1932 by Basil Yeaxlee in his “Approach to Religious 
Education”, p. 129. Least-common-denominator religion is nobody’s 
religion, much as we might like to have it otherwise. The new develop- 
ments in Pittsburgh, regarding High School graduation credit for Bible 
study confirms this conviction, for in that city credit is to be given only 
upon a threefold basis: regular attendance with passing grades upon 
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the W.D.S.R., regular attendance at a local church Bible class, and 
regular attendance upon the public worship in one’s own church. 
All these difficulties really center in the answer to the questions, What 

is to be the specific goal of the W.D.S.R.? and, Is the W.D.S.R. pro- 
gram to be regarded as independent of other agencies of religious educa- 
tion? The answer to the second question is undoubtedly, No, for a vital 
membership in the Christian brotherhood, the church, has an essential 
contribution to make to religious living, a contribution which can be 
made neither by school nor home. (See Yeaxlee, op. cit.) We may 
add that the religious family also has a contribution to make which 
neither school nor church can offer. The W.D.S.R., in a word, must 
be part and parcel of the total community program of religious educa- 
tion, or it will fail to produce either whole-hearted church support or 
whole-hearted Christian living. 

The W.D.S.R., then, as an integral phase of this total program, should 
major on systematic instruction in Bible and Church history, with in- 
formation in these fields as its primary goal. To be sure, much more 
will be achieved than information. Each lesson will be set within 
the frame of a brief worship service, but the frame must not replace 
the picture. The character factor can scarcely be absent from Bible 
teaching, especially when the teaching is done by persons of high stand- 
ards and practice, yet, again, in the W.D.S.R. situation, systematised 
information is to be the dominant note. Neither will churchmanship 
be absent, for the churches support and guide the enterprise, and the 
teachers will assuredly be loyal church members; nevertheless, the pri- 
mary goal here will be that phase of religious education called the in- 
tellectual. 

Nevertheless, we must acknowledge that for a considerable number 
the W.D.S.R. will be the main agency for formal religious training. 
This fact should be an urgent challenge to the churches to attract to 
church life the children from non-church homes. This is not a hope- 
less situation by any means. Already the average Sunday school in 
Rochester, for example, draws about fifty per cent of its membership 
from these non-church homes, and there is no reason why it might not 
be much larger. And we have many examples of children from the 
W.D.S.R. being drawn by that means to the church. 

If virtually all the children of a community attend the W.D.S.R. 
regularly from Grade III to Grade XII, we could expect to grow a 
generation that would know Bible and Church history, especially Bible 
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biography, literature, philosophy, and religion. The Bible study should — 
be a study of the Bible “as it is.” Critical discussions and philosophical 
considerations would be treated as advanced or outside subjects to be © 


handled elsewhere. It is a sound principle of education that one 
should be fairly well acquainted with the elements of any subject 
before proceeding to research upon the frontiers. But many who 
argue about the Bible know little about the Bible. Our suggestion is 
that the W.D.S.R. study the Bible as we find it. 

It ought to be relatively easy to build a course of study, with knowl- 
edge of the Bible and Church history as its goal, without dogmatic or 
denominational prepossessions, leaving these things to the Sunday ses- 
sions of the church schools. This is an approach which would commend 


itself equally to parents, pupils, and public school, for all could be - 


helped to realize that a genuine mastery of this material is a valuable 
asset from any point of view. Thus the churches working harmonious- 
ly together in building and teaching such a course of study would find 
themselves released from this particular type of work on Sundays, and 
could give themselves to other phases of religious education. 

Up to this point we have assumed the value of Biblical and other 
religious knowledge as such, using the word knowledge to mean un- 
derstanding and appreciation. Knowledge is necessary for actual liv- 
ing: it is necessary as satisfying curiosity, as furnishing the materials 
of independent thinking, as offering guide-posts to practical conclu- 
sions, decisions, and overt actions, as presenting a common background 
for community intercourse and welfare. If this is measurably true of 
school courses in the sciences and humanities, it is at least equally true 
with reference to the religious concerns of mankind. 

If however, the systematic study of the Bible is referred to the 
W.D.S.R., what is left for the Sunday and related session of the 
church school? Naturally there will be required a reorganization of the 
study factors of these sessions, and we shall discuss these in detail a 
little later. 

Our suggestion, then, is that the primary function of the W.D.S.R. 
be accepted as the development of a systematic acquaintance with the 
Bible and Christian history. We shall remember, however, that other 
essentials of Christian living will inevitably be concomitant learnings 
in W.D.S.R. situations ; we shall remember too that definite provision is 
to be made in other situations—church and home—for the more com- 
plete training in the other aspects of the religious life. 
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The Church’s Sunday Sessions 


What is to be the function of the church’s Sunday and related ses- 
sions? The answer in a word is, Churchmanship, that is, personal 
and group religion of the more intimate type. The meaning of church 
membership varies somewhat from denomination to denomination, and 
even from one particular church to another of the same denomination. 
But whatever any particular church regards as the heart of genuine 
religion will be the meaning of churchmanship for that church. In 
every case, one’s own church is the brotherhood of Christian believers, 
vitally functioning within a community, and gearing in to the life and 
work of the Kingdom of God on earth. 

We do not need in this place to elaborate the values of the church 
and of church-membership. The essential element is stated in Malachi 
3:16: “Then they that feared the Lord spoke often one with another, 
and the Lord hearkened and heard.” It is at best a poor smouldering 
fire that one builds with a single stick of wood or a single lump of 
anthracite but light and warmth and joy blaze forth when “two or 
three are gathered together in my name.” Meetings for worship, for 
instruction, for conference, for the discussion of ways and means, 
when people few or many recognize their common need of God and 
the answering voice of the Highest, are necessary not only to the growth 
of the spiritual life, but necessary also to mental health on its most re- 
warding plane. There is an eternal something within the hearts of men 
that refuses to be satisfied except through fellowship with the Eternal. 
“Thou hast made us for thyself, O God, and restless are our hearts 
until they find rest in Thee.’ So said Augustine, and all who experi- 
ment with lesser values as the highest value find out sooner or later 
that life goes stale just at the point when our lesser values are most 
completely achieved. It is only as life is lived sub specie aetermitatis 
that it redeems its fair promises and enables us ultimately to say, “all 
things work together for good.” 

How then shall children and young people and adults understand 
their own deep urges unless they be trained and taught in the ways of 
religious fellowship? According to the best that the centuries have 
wrought out, the specific ways of religion are best gathered up in church 
worship and work and brotherhood. Church attendance, member- 
ship, and participation should be regarded as vital to religious living 
on a high level. To educate persons in churchmanship is at least as 
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important as any other phase of religious education. And this we say 
not primarily to maintain the church as an institution, but rather for — 
the service which is rendered and the values which accrue to individuals, — 
families, communities, and to the world at large. 

The church is the one institution whose reason for existence is the 
maintenance, development, and expansion of the Christian religion. 
Its curriculum therefore sets up such goals as these: 

An understanding and appreciation of the Christian movement, in its 
background, its beginnings, its convictions, its expansion, its achieve- 
ments, its present obligations ; 

An understanding and appreciation of one’s own denomination and 
local church—its beliefs, its contributions to the world, its values for 
today, its organization and administration ; 

An understanding and appreciation of the meanings and values of 
personal and public worship, along with training in the materials, prac- 
tice, and leadership of worship; 

An understanding and appreciation of Christian morals as founded in 
the Christian interpretation of the universe, as presented and exempli- 
fied in the personality and life and teaching of Jesus Christ, and as 
elaborated under the guidance of the living Spirit of Christ to meet the 
problems of our modern world; 

An understanding and appreciation of the mission of the church to 
teach and train its constituency in the intelligent adoption of the ways 
of actual Christian living—loyal church membership, ethics, brother- 
hood, stewardship, temperance, peace, and service; 

An understanding and appreciation of the mission of the church to 
evangelize the world; 

An understanding and appreciation of the mission of the church to 
set Christian standards for all human relationship, and through its 
membership to seek to develop Christian standards in family life, edu- 
cation, recreation, vocation, business, industry, finance, citizenship, and 
international relations ; 

In a word, the meaning of churchmanship is the development of the 
Christian personality, the Christian brotherhood, and the Christian 
world. 

It is not intended to suggest that this particular form of statement 
has any finality, or that it represents a climactic order in the writer’s 
mind. The purpose of the list is quite different, namely, to break down 
into curricular units what is involved in the idea of churchmanship. 
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To achieve all this, the church has its Sunday sessions (church serv- 
ice, expanded Sunday School program, Sunday afternoon and evening 
periods) and various weekday activities (other than the W.D.S.R.) 
such as societies, clubs, and guilds. Some of these units lend them- 
selves also to Vacation School projects. 

If it be objected that Sunday school materials are not organized 
aiong these lines, two remarks may be made. First, there is already 
a large amount of scattered material available for this type of pro- 
gram, though not built together on the basis of age-level activities, in- 
terests, problems, and needs. Second, as soon as there shall be an ef- 
fective demand for materials so organized, they will be supplied com- 
petently by our various publishing boards. 

It is plain that character-formation will result from such varied in- 
teraction of personalities. We shall still look to the public school for 
systematic instruction and training in morals, but in the church we 
shall have not only the moral values of interacting personalities but the 
undergirding of it all with religious sanctions. Assuredly also we 
shall use the Bible a great deal in this churchmanship approach, but we 
shall leave systematic Bible study to the W.D.S.R. The church’s dis- 
tinctive task will be the cultivation of what churchmen regard as specifi- 
cally religious. 


The Vacation Church School 


What shall be the specific function of the V.C.S.? If the Sunday 
sessions of the church represent religion in Sunday clothes, and the 
W.D.S.R. represents religion in school clothes, the V.C.S. represents 
religion in play clothes. Play is what we do when we do what we want 
to do. It consists not of a special group of activities, but of the spirit 
in which the activity is approached. It is marked by interest, spon- 
taneity, initiative, freedom, variety, joy. Its resultant values are great, 
inasmuch as people are molded not so much by doing certain things, as 
by doing what they do because they like to do it. So the V.C.S. is 
characterized not by its material but by its spirit and consequent method. 

Proceeding on the basis of appealing to the spirit of joyous construc- 
tiveness, co-operation, and play, seeking to understand and guide the 
interests of children and the service attitudes of youth, aiming to pro- 
vide healthful and creative activities both in the worship, the reflective, 
and the manual fields, the V.C.S. has much to offer that is found no- 
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where else in formal religious education. Nor should we omit the 
recent developments which link up parents with the V.C.S., seeking 
the active co-operation of parents, and providing classes for parents and 
young people in child nature and child nurture. In a word, the V.C.S. 
begins with the interests, problems, and needs of its constituency, and 
seeks to guide these interests, problems, and needs into effective chan- 
nels of co-operative living. 

In method, also, the V.C.S. is making a real contribution. The teach- 
ers are trained not only to instruct and guide, but also to live with 
their pupils. Types of activity are adopted which accord with the 
vacation season and spirit. Moreover, the longer daily sessions, and the 
continuity that is made possible by daily meetings for several weeks, 
make possible projects for which the weekly Sunday meeting cannot 
provide the time. The need for variety when each day’s session is 
two and one-half hours long provides the setting for many types of 
co-operative living—worship with its songs, stories, prayer, drama; play 
by groups under leadership; simple lunches in mid-morning, where the 
food is taken with “a certain degree of formality” and with religious 
observance ; service in one form or another ; the inspection by interested 
friends at the close of the school of work done, whether in present- 
ing songs, prayers and Scripture memorized, dramas prepared, hand- 
work accomplished, or service projects executed. 

Vacation Schools, also, are under the direct control of the church. 
Consequently the specifically religious approach is emphasized, and 
much of the material used in developing churchmanship can freely and 
appropriately be used. Not a little, therefore, of what was outlined 
under the head of “Churchmanship” may here be understaken, especial- 
ly when continuity from day to day is desirable. 

One surprising disappointment should be recorded, namely, the re- 
luctance to take over into the work of the Sunday sessions more of the 
spirit of the free and joyous creativity of the V.C.S., and the seeming 
unwillingness of church leaders to utilize more fully the training which 
the youthful assistants receive in preparation for and in actual con- 
tribution to the V.C.S._ For when we think of the values of the V.C.S., 
we ought not to forget that the eager and intelligent service which 
youth renders to the V.C.S. is at least as productive of genuine religion 
on their part as any Sunday session can offer. If the movement to 
enlist parents and to aid them in the understanding and appreciation of 
childhood should proceed apace, then we should expect that this should 
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become increasingly a part of the regular programs of the church 
throughout the year. Parents’ classes and clubs, in particular, should 
enter into the stated activities of the educationally-minded church. 


The Christian Home 


We come finally to the supreme religious educational agency, the 
Christian family. Under normal circumstances, the realities of life are 
found in the family as nowhere else. A high degree of selectivity, and 
therefore of artificiality, must obtain in school, W.D.S.R., and church. 
Even the V.C.S. cannot concern itself with most of the realistic situa- 
tions which arise in every home. Here are old people, sick people, 
babies, people out of work as well as people in the heyday of life; 
here center the earning of money, the spending of money, the providing 
for meals, clothing, cleanliness, shelter, warmth, the care of all the 
members in every conceivable way. Every genuine life problem comes 
to its focus in the family. The child, the youth, the adult may go out 
of the home for specialized activities, but the home is the base for all 
his living. It is the family therefore which must be both the first 
and the final influence for religious education, as for every other phase 
of life. As an example, the authors of “The Youth of New York 
City,” Macmillan, 1940, continually hark back to the family in deciding 
the worth to individuals and to the community of educational and 
recreational facilities, of vocational outlook and effectiveness, of social 
possibilities. 

The home has the child all day and every day for several years. 
After these earliest years are over, the home is the base of operations 
for more than half of every day. Here are laid the foundations, broad 
or limited, for understanding, appreciation, and conduct in nearly every 
aspect of life. And it is not only the children and young people who 
are thus circumstanced, but the adults share the process. When life 
within the family proceeds according to Christian patterns, we have 
the finest thing that earth holds. Indeed, the Christian conception of 
the Kingdom of God is simply a picture of the Christian family virtues 
extended to all mankind. In its earliest days, the Christian movement 
created the Christian family, and in its turn the family thus created 
sustained every enterprise of the Christian spirit. In the opinion of 
many of our wisest leaders, the supreme problem and the supreme 
goal of the Christian movement is believed to be the re-creation of the 
Christian family in the world of today. 
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The family, then, is normally the integrating center for all its mem- 
bers. It is the point of departure and the point of return for every 
circumstance that affects its component personalities. A family of 
simple and sturdy morality, of profound respect for personality, of 
straightforward and intelligent piety is the one religious educational 
agency of final reality. Its standards of truthfulness, honesty, fair- 
ness, purity, its examples of fatherliness, motherliness, brotherliness, 
neighborliness, may indeed themselves be criticised by children and 
adults alike, but are nevertheless the criteria by which all else is likely 
to be judged, consciously or unconsciously. If we have families of 
high rectitude, we could upon a pinch get along without the school 
as the teacher of character values, though the intelligent family will 
welcome all the aid it can get from the school. If intelligent families 
take seriously the privilege of teaching the Bible, we could get along 
without a W.D.S.R., though once again, the better the family the more 
it welcomes such aid. If devout and wise families embark earnestly 
upon the task of leading their children to know, love, and obey God, 
and share with God and all good men in making a Christian world, 
the work of the church is simplified. If each member of a family is 
regarded as a personality to be respected, and if democratic procedures 
are followed in family affairs, then the freedom, the spontaneity, and 
joy of the V.C.S. are already here, though here too such a family is 
likely to co-operate enthusiastically with the V.C.S. Under the leader- 
ship of the creative, co-operative, conservative and yet progressive 
Spirit of the living God, such a family develops personalities that are 
creative, co-operative, wisely conservative, and thoroughly progressive. 

While all this is true, how many such families shall we find? Not 
many, probably, though rather more than we might expect. Neverthe- 
less, it is those families which are most intelligently and conscientiously 
aware of their own limitations, and of course their limitations are great. 
So they welcome every real helper, both for themselves and for their 
children. 

At the other end of the scale, there are undoubtedly careless, selfish, 
godless families, both of wealth and poverty. But as one gets to know 
people intimately, one gets the impression that the vast majority of 
people are deeply concerned for their children. On the whole, too, 
these negligent parents feel that religion is at least “a good thing,” and 
usually they are rather more than willing that their children shall attend 
Sunday School and the W.D.S.R. 
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Of course, this is not enough. But if even this much is true, we have 
a good deal to go on. Nevertheless, the other agencies must do more 
for more of the community’s children. The school must set higher 
standards for character and conduct than these families, and trust that 
the final result will be a lifting of these standards. The W.D.S.R. 
must be especially eager for these underprivileged children, and provide 
a Bible training for which the families will be at least somewhat grate- 
ful. The church must not be content to get into its Sunday sessions 
only the children of its own families and others who come of their 
own accord ; she must go out into the highways and hedges and compel 
these many others to come in; and having brought them in, teach them 
by precept and above all by example of the exceeding worth of the 
good life. The V.C.S. has always attracted unusual numbers of re- 
ligiously underprivileged children, but why not more? 

If in a family the mother dies or the father fails, others must take 
up the additional load, and usually it is done sacrificially. So 
if some or many families do not take seriously enough these 
responsibilities and privileges in high and holy living, and in the 
religious and moral training of their children, then we shall have to 
make ourselves “substitute parents” in these fields, knowing that our 
labor is not in vain in the Lord. And going infinitely deeper, we shall 
set ourselves with profound seriousness to the task of producing in 
the next generation the sort of family life that shall be vitally Christian. 

In this paper we have attempted to present a new orientation of 
the total problem of religious education. We have found that religion 
is a broad term with many different aspects or phases. We have also 
found that in every community there are several agencies deeply con- 
cerned to promote the moral and spiritual life. In spite of this, we 
have usually turned over the religious training of children and young 
people to the church, and felt relieved of all further burden for its 
execution. That this is a mistake everyone is now agreed, and at the 
moment we are endeavoring to build up another agency, the W.D.S.R., 
to do the entire work of religious education for the whole community. 
And once again we shall fail. For the task of developing the Christian 
personality and the Christian world is altogether too great for any one 
agency to accomplish. Further, we are under no sort of compulsion to 
rely upon any one agency, because each of several agencies has an 
especial interest in and fitness for a certain phase of the total task. 
Thus while recognizing that character is being formed wherever moral 
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beings are in interaction, yet because the public school has our children 
for long periods each week, and because of our universal demand upon 
the school for sound character, we assign to this institution the task 
of character-building, both in practice, in precept, and in a philosophical 
study of the foundations of ethical theory. Because the Bible is so 
closely bound up with our ecclesiastical and personal religion, we prefer 
to set up a definite agency under church control for systematic instruc- 
tion in the Bible; we assign this function to the W.D.S.R., thus saving 
the public school from attacks by ardent sectarians, and also saving 
our basic religious concepts from state control. Because we all believe 
in the church as such, and because we believe also in the autonomy of 
each church in order to develop the deepest spiritual enthusiasm, respon- 
sibility and power, we turn over to the churches severally the task of 
producing churchmanship. As one agency of the church, the Vacation 
School affords to chidlren the experience of religion as joy, freedom, 
spontaneity, creativity, and to the leaders a sharing of these experiences 
on the guidance level. The home being naturally the integrating center 
of life for its members, becomes when simply and genuinely Christian 
the one agency in which all the contributions of other agencies are 
unified into wholesome Christian personality, and also the one agency 
which sends forth in the world these forces which shall one day inte- 
grate the world. Thus through division of labor and a co-operative 
sharing of the total task, working either under a community Board or 
simply in common understanding, we may confidently expect to develop 
well-rounded Christian personalities, and to aid greatly in creating a 
Christian world. 


THE LIBERAL AS AN EVANGELIST 


EpwWIN THEODORE DAHLBERG 


I AM not by nature an evangelist. Except for a few early childhood 

years in the Swedish Baptist Church of my parents my whole 
background has been along the lines of a pastoral and educational 
ministry rather than evangelism. 

My college work was carried on in a state university. During most 
of my adolescent years I lived within a few blocks of the university 
campus. I was baptized, nurtured, and ordained in a university church, 
where there was never an evangelistic campaign that I can remember. 
The whole atmosphere was intellectual rather than revivalistic, the 
membership of the church being made up largely of students and pro- 
fessors. I took theological training at Rochester, where I was the 
fortunate recipient of some of the finest liberal teaching in America, 
and where I received a historical and critical interpretation of the Bible 
for which I shall be grateful to my dying day. My first pastorate was 
in a little student church, in a small college and normal school town. 
I can truthfully say, therefore, that my interest in evangelism is not 
inspired by any nostalgic longing for a return to the experiences of 
my youth. To this day I find it exceedingly difficult to extend an 
evangelistic invitation, though I do so at practically every service. And 
as for speaking to a stranger about spiritual things, in a trolley or a 
Pullman car, I find myself almost inhibited from such an approach. 
The relationship of the human soul to God is a thing so intimate and 
personal that I am at ease in an interview about religious matters only 
after a period of warm acquaintance. 

We have come to a time in the world’s history, however, when 
we must make a daring invasion of personality in the name of the 
kingdom. Preachers of a new and vital kind of paganism are hammer- 
ing at the consciousness of modern youth—from the rostrum, through 
the radio, and by every means of billboard, motion picture, and adver- 
tising appeal. We can not stand timidly at one side, mouthing plati- 
tudes about respect for personality, and like the impartial liars of 
whom Mark Twain spoke so contemptuously, balancing niceties of 
opinion pro and con until nobody knows what we believe. We need 
a powerful, lashing crusade of true religion. That is why I make a 
plea today for a stronger emphasis on evangelism in the liberal pulpit. 


My first real interest in evangelism began in my second pastorate, 
37 
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in the old down-town section of one of our eastern cities. This interest 
was much intensified some years later, while laboring in a middle 
western city where my parish was centered in one of the most wretched 
slum and tenement sections I have encountered anywhere. In both 
of these areas I met sin, not simply in its more refined and respectable 
forms, but in the raw. I found myself dealing with people who lived 
on the main highways of poverty and despair. Their moral and spirit- 
ual condition in many cases was so helpless that they were absolutely 
without power to lift themselves out of their condition. Neither teach- 
ing, church services, nor social welfare ministrations seemed to get at 
the heart of their troubles. I began then to co-operate with my good 
neighbors, the workers in the Salvation Army and the Rescue Mission, 
whom I found to be exceedingly able and broad-minded men, with a 
program of personal and social ministry far beyond that of the average 
church organization. To my surprise, I found that a liberal minister 
could be just as successful in bringing about radical conversions as 
could the graduate of a Bible institute. It was not necessary to have 
any stock evangelistic phrases, nor to nail down the convert’s faith 
to some hard and fast interpretation of a Scriptural text. All that was 
needed was a basic conviction about the reality of divine grace as 
found in Jesus Christ, a readiness to kneel with guilty men in prayer 
to a forgiving God, and like John Woolman, the famous Quaker preach- 
er of the 18th century, to be “baptized into a feeling of the conditions 
of the people.” ? 

I venture the prophecy that the best evangelism of tomorrow will 
flame from the hearts of men in our liberal seminaries, who will be 
bold to combine their scientific training and social vision with that 
personal concern for the souls of men which characterized the faith 
of their fathers. Some of them have already witnessed for their faith 
in prison, Nothing can stop the national uprising of the church in 
America when men with this background, and with the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit, announce to a startled world, “The cross is in the field!” 

In the New Testament the evangelist held one of the specialized 
offices of the church along with the missionaries, teachers, and pastors. 
Thus we read in Ephesians 4:11 that Christ appointed some to be 
“apostles ; and some, prophets ; and some, evangelists ; and some, pastors 
and teachers.” 

The plan of the primitive church for the spreading of the Christian 


1 Life of John Woolman, The Macmillan Company, 1903, p. 15. 
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religion, therefore, recognized the evangelist’s high place along with 
that of the preacher, the missionary, the pastor, and the religious edu- 
cator or teacher. 

Philip, for example, had special gifts as an evangelist. We read 
in Acts 21:8 that Luke says of Paul and the rest of the apostolic 
company, when they came to Caeserea, that “they entered into the 
house of Philip the evangelist, which was one of the seven; and abode 
with him. And the same man had four daughters, virgins, which did 
prophesy.” This warmhearted spiritual man had such a radiant re- 
ligious household that all of his four daughters became outstanding 
witnesses of the faith. Whether he ever had any sons-in-law is a 
question that Holy Writ leaves unanswered! 

Timothy, the young colleague of the Apostle Paul, was challenged 
by the latter to make use of his evangelistic abilities. In II Timothy 
4:5 we find Paul writing to Timothy as follows: “Do the work of 
an evangelist, make full proof of thy ministry.” 

The work of the New Testament evangelist, teacher, and pastor 
was sometimes amalgamated in one church leader, probably, for we 
find that in the writings of the apostolic fathers the special classifica- 
tion of evangelist gradually disappears. But it is significant that in 
New Testament times the evangelist should have been singled out for 
special and honored mention. 

It will be a serious loss to the modern church if it leaves out of its 
plans the work of the evangelist—the servant of God who is especially 
appointed to preach for a verdict, and who by the power and immediacy 
of his message is able to rouse a sense of sorrow and repentance, as 
well as of hope and faith in place of frustration. Without evangelism, 
religious education and pastoral ministry often become impotent in that 
they must work with cold, unresponsive material. The relationship 
between the evangelist and the pastoral minister or religious educator 
should be something comparable to that of the furnace man and the 
moulder in a foundry. The furnace man must melt the metal into a 
white hot, fluid condition, and the pattern maker and moulder must 
prepare the forms into which the hot liquid metal can be poured. If 
a church becomes exclusively evangelistic without any great social 
ministry or teaching method we have the menace of red hot emotional 
revivalism poured out over the community without any definite forms 
of character or citizenship in which to take shape. If on the contrary 
we have religious education or pastoral calling without evangelism, we 
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have the hopeless situation in which many teachers and pastors now 
find themselves, whereby they are trying to fit chilled, unemotional, 
and unresponsive lives into the patterns of the kingdom of God. No 
blacksmith could shape his tools by hammering away at cold iron. First 
he heats the metal, with the help of the bellows and the fire. Just be- 
cause evangelism has sometimes put the emphasis a little too heavily on 
the bellows, we must not be afraid of those mighty spiritual enthusiasms 
which fan a flame, and which make possible the shaping of a new 
human order in the world. 

It is not my purpose in this address to deal at any length with those 
aspects of evangelism which we know as pastoral evangelism, lay evan- 
gelism, and educational evangelism—what we call a “person to per- 
son” ministry. That stable and continuing evangelistic appeal of the 
pastor, Sunday School teacher, and church worker we take for granted. 
I am speaking more particularly of mass evangelism—religious awaken- 
ings in terms of vast throngs of people and organized impacts upon 
the conscience of the community, such as we see conducted by men 
especially gifted for a full time evangelistic ministry. The church of 
Christ is sorely in need just now of something spectacular—the pagean- 
try and power which the world is now pouring into athletics, militar- 
ism, and night life. We need to be aroused from the deadly spell 
of religious quietism that has settled down with such paralyzing influ- 
ence upon the church. Religion is the one realm of life where people 
are literally starved for emotion and action. With all due respect to 
the need of a more dignified ritual, this generation is not going to be 
saved by the increasingly frequent lighting of candles in youth services, 
and singing inaudibly in the dim light, “I would be true.” What is 
needed is something electric, joyous, and vocal—such reckless expres- 
sions of the Spirit as have always characterized mass revival. Other- 
wise we shall lose out completely to the vital pagan forces now abroad, 
with their “strength through joy” programs. 

If it be charged that revival enthusiasms as we have seen them in 
the past are temporary in their effects, it might be well to remind our- 
selves of the comment of good old Uncle John Vassar, famous Civil 
War preacher who fairly ran from regiment to regiment with the good 
news of Christ. He said that the apple blossoms in the spring time 
were as temporary as revivals. But fruit came, long after the petals 
had fallen to the ground. “It is a fact,’ he declared, “that old estab- 
lished churches long leavened by gospel truth, sometimes need to have 
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their decorous and conventional ways broken in upon as the smooth 
religious life of 1800 years ago was broken in upon by the ‘voice of 
one crying in the wilderness.’ There is such a tendency to get into 
tuts of creed and conduct, and go jogging monotonously along them, 
that every now and then something needs to occur that shall start us 
out of them, and make religion seem an awful thing.” (Italics mine. )® 

During the years of my ministry I have been associated with three 
evangelistic campaigns employing outside evangelistic leadership. These 
revivals were in widely diverse churches, socially and theologically. 
One was in the old Maple Street Baptist Church of Buffalo, New 
York—the near down-town neighborhood previously mentioned. It 
was a church of four hundred members, made up largely of working 
and middle class people, with an unusually large percentage of labor 
union members. The second was the First Baptist Church of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, a church of fine old aristocratic traditions, but located in 
a slum and tenement section where it has truly become a church of all 
nations. The third was my present church, the First Baptist Church 
of Syracuse, with its rich cultural background, its marvellous A Cap- 
pella choirs, and cosmopolitan congregation. Three more different sit- 
uations could not be imagined. Yet all of them have been equally hos- 
pitable to the evangelistic appeal, and have been equally blessed, with 
results that could not possibly have been accomplished by the pastor 
alone. 

We have just completed a two weeks’ evangelistic campaign in my 
present church under the leadership of Dr. Walter D. Kallenbach, the 
blind evangelist. He is probably one of the most able and colorful fig- 
ures in the evangelistic field today, with an excellent college and semi- 
nary background. In some college centers I understand he has had 
only moderate success, which is a good deal more than most of us 
have had. But in the two campaigns in which I have been associated 
with him, people who have resisted the altar call through four succes- 
sive pastorates have capitulated under the ardent, winsome appeal of 
this Phi Beta Kappa evangelist who was once a solo trumpeter in Paul 
Whiteman’s band. Men and women who have attended our church 
for as long as thirty years without bringing their church letters from 
distant communities have now received the hand of fellowship, and 
have entered into a vital, active relationship with the household of faith. 


2Rey. T. E. Vassar, “The Fight of Faith,’ p. 153. 
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I would not wish to give the impression that any miracle has been 
wrought, or that there has been any religious revolution either in the 
life of the church or of the city. Although Syracuse was once known 
as the Salt City, and is today better known as the City of Candles, 
probably much still remains to be done before our town becomes ei- 
ther the salt of the earth or the light of the world! But there can 
be no question about the fact that scores of people have rediscovered 
the Bible, entered upon a life of personal prayer, become stewards of 
God’s gifts, and faithful attendants at the prayer meeting. Is not this 
a desirable harvest? 

We must guard against closed minds in liberalism—the temptation to 
shut our eyes against anything emotional, or even sensational. It is 
a more damning sin for liberals to become narrow, and to close their 
hearts against those who differ with them, than it is for those who 
are opposed to liberalism. We need to recognize that thousands of 
people hunger for a religion of the evangelistic type. They are not 
ignorant people, either. Some of them represent the most vigorous 
and potent leadership in the community. They have a right to be fed 
as truly as those of a more philosophic or ritualistic temperament. I 
shall never forget the statement of my beloved teacher, Walter Rau- 
schenbush, when he said in our church history class one day, “Some 
people like to say “Amen” with applause, some with a bass drum, and 
some in silence. We ought to let the Spirit have his way with them 
all.” Or as Dr. J. Whitcomb Broughter once said, “Some people want 
to laugh when they give their offering, and some want to cry. I 
see to it that everyone has a chance to give in his own way.” 

The moral and spiritual results of mass evangelism more than justify 
the collective impacts of the revival method. I remember a young 
couple in one church of which I was pastor, who were determined to 
get a divorce. In my person to person ministry to them as pastor, I 
had brought to bear upon their case every form of persuasion, marital 
counsel, and prayer that I could think of, but to no avail. As a last 
resort | asked them if they would not come down to the closing meet- 
ing of our evangelistic campaign before they made their decision final. 
This they consented to do. When the evangelist gave his invitation 
for those to come down the aisle who were willing to give up their 
self-will and enthrone the Christ of God as their Savior and Lord, 
they came forward, much to my delight. There is not a happier 
home anywhere than theirs. This Christmas Mrs. Dahlberg and I 
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received from them such an expression of happiness and gratitude as 
would make more than twenty years in the ministry amply worth 
while. This is but one case out of dozens that I could mention, which 
would have been utterly lost had it not been for the help of the evan- 
gelist. He kindled something in their hearts that I could not even 
warm. 

To be sure, there are fraud decisions. One man came forward 
in the Kallenbach Crusade just cited, and then left town without pay- 
ing his bill at the Mizpah Hotel! Also, a Syracuse university student 
had his overcoat stolen while he went down into the prayer room to 
do personal work. But these are just the camp follower incidents that 
inevitably accompany crowded religious gatherings. They do not 
necessarily discredit the real and glorious achievements. After all, 
some unideal things can happen even at a young people’s summer as- 
sembly, or at the Northern Baptist Convention. 

There are splendid social fruits of revivalism, as well as individual 
conversions. In our city I can count up six movements now under 
way, all of them directly the result either of the evangelistic campaign 
I have mentioned, or of the National Christian Mission, which is a 
new and brilliant experiment in collective or group evangelism. These 
Civic movements included a Citizens’ Lobby, in which for the first 
time C.I.O. leaders, A.F.of L. representatives, business men, minis- 
ters, and teachers have come together for the protection of civil and 
religious liberties; also a one month survey of relationships between 
the churches and social agencies; a young people’s Bible study group 
in personal religious disciplines; a group of six young married couples 
interested in the abolition of pin ball machines and bank nights; and 
two young people’s movements looking towards the establishment of 
a youth forum. With the exception of two of these efforts, they are 
more the result of the National Christian Mission, by far, than of our 
own evangelistic campaign. And it is too early to prophesy whether 
they will be permanent. But the point to be remembered is that all 
these awakenings of individual and civic conscience have come as the 
result of a spectacular, community-wide effort involving multitudes of 
people as well as person to person endeavor. It is interesting in this 
connection to note that Dr. E. Stanley Jones, who has recently post- 
poned his return to India for another five or six months, aims to em- 
ploy part of that time each week in evangelistic effort, in the hope that 
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the spirit of the American churches may be fused into a new spirit of 
unity, righteousness, and power. 

This is in line with what happened in Central New York a century 
ago during the famous revivals of Charles G. Finney, the converted 
lawyer who later became the president of Oberlin. There can be 
little doubt that some of the best civic and religious life in this part 
of the country to this day is the result of the Finney revivals. Mr. 
Finney had a tremendous influence over the professional people and 
the intellectuals of his time, particularly in the legal profession. There 
were only 10,000 people living in Rochester when he began his first 
revival there in 1831. Yet so great was his appeal to bankers, judges, 
lawyers, physicians, merchants, and other leading citizens of this com- 
munity that within one year 1200 people had united with the churches 
of the Rochester Presbytery, to say nothing of the large number aff- 
liating with other denominations. Probably one of the most effective 
testimonies to the results of this movement is the letter of the Rev. 
J. H. McIlvaine, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church during one 
of the later Finney revivals. He wrote as follows: 

“Evelyn College, Princeton, N. J., 
May 4, 1890. 


Dear Sir, 

In answer to your note of March 29th inquiring for particu- 
lars of Mr. Finney’s labors in Rochester while I was there, I 
am happy to say that I regard them as connected with the greatest 
work of grace I have ever seen in any of the churches. I was 
not in sympathy with it at the time, and would not admit Mr. Fin- 
ney into the pulpit of the First Church, of which I was then 
pastor; but I have long been convinced that I was totally wrong, 
and have since taken occasion to say so to the church itself. Dur- 
ing the revival, Rochester rocked to its foundations. Great num- 
bers of hopeful converts were added to all the churches during his 
labors. You are at liberty to make what use of these statements 
you may please. 

Very truly yours, 
J. H. McIzvaine § 


It may not be that the revivals of our time will take on just the 
form of the Finney awakening. Each generation must understand the 
voice of the Spirit in its own tongue. But certainly conditions were 
much the same when Finney began his work as they are today. On 


3G. Frederick Wright, “Charles Grandison Finney,” Houghton Mifflin and Co.,. 
1891. Pp. 103-104. 
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the one hand, there were crude and dogmatic preachers who not only 
disgusted this man of legally trained mind, but who excited his great- 
est mirth. On the other hand, there was a cold, unemotional liberal- 
ism without any life at all. Between these two extremes the nerve 
of the gospel had been cut. We may make bold to say that exactly a 
similar situation prevails today. There will never be any widespread 
religious awakening in America until a new generation of preachers 
arises, combining within themselves the prophetic fire of the social 
gospel, the intellectual integrity of the scientific mind, and the evan- 
gelistic passion of Moody, Chapman, Gypsy Smith, Charles G. Finney 
and other revival leaders. Kagawa is the forerunner of such an 
evangelism. 

The marks of this coming evangelism I believe will be these: 

First, a new ethical content. The evangelism of the future can not 
stop with the denunciation of the old-fashioned sins of swearing, gam- 
bling, drinking, and personal immorality. It dare not soften its judg- 
ments against these individual vices. But it must step bravely out in- 
to the realm of social and industrial relationships. Like the roadside 
restaurants that serve “chicken on the rough,” seating the customers 
down at tables without knives and forks, wrapping a napkin around 
their necks, and putting a whole half chicken into their hands, we must 
have a religion on the rough. It must come to grips with mighty is- 
sues, handling the sins of race prejudice, militarism, labor and capital 
as boldly as some of the evangelists like Charles G. Finney dealt with 
slavery. My friend, Reuben Nelson, State Convention Secretary for 
the Baptist churches in Minnesota, once raised the question as to why 
his evangelist father in the Swedish Baptist Conference of Minnesota 
a generation ago, won so many more converts to Christ than some of 
us do with all our seminary training, homiletics, religious education, 
church choirs, and strong ecclesiastical organization. Dr. Nelson an- 
swered his own question by saying, “I believe it was because my father 
and other ministers of that day, went out into the hayfield with his 
people. With his own hands he helped dig the graves of his parishion- 
ers when they died. He suffered with them in their social and economic 
sorrows. Too often we spend our time in the pulpit telling jokes about 
W.P.A. workers leaning on their shovels. No W.P.A. worker in our 
congregation will ever be won to the eternal God by the preacher 
making wise-cracks about people on relief.” There it is again—the 
need of being “baptized into a feeling of the conditions of the peo- 
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ple.” It might not hurt us any, in this connection, to be baptized 
into a feeling of the conditions of the business men in our congrega- 
tion as well as the laboring men, and of the old people as well as the 
young people. There are heart-aches everywhere today. 

In the second place, the evangelism of tomorrow will have a new 
vocabulary. Whatever else the Moral Re-Armament groups have ac- 
complished, we must give them credit for making a fine effort in the 
direction of a new vocabulary of conversion. The old stock phrases 
won’t work any more. We need to preach “the faith of our fathers 
in the language of our children.” 

In the third place, I would not be surprised to find the new evangelism 
accompanied by a new and better music. It is not only the swing band 
type of evangelistic songs that should be subject to criticism in this 
connection. We ought seriously to ask ourselves whether the hymns 
and anthems of the established churches, as we know them in the 
more classic musical forms, have not largely out-lived their day. Many 
of them should be listed as frozen assets. While it is true that much 
of the modern type of evangelistic music is cheap and superficial, it 
is equally true that the music of the average choir and congregation, 
however stately it may be, is unsingable, and without any emotional 
power over the spirit of this age. God give us poets and composers 
who will produce a new song for tomorrow, majestic in its truth, yet 
as singable as “Hiome on the Range.” The singing in many of our 
liberal churches is pathetic. In comparison, the singing of some of 
our fundamentalist groups is like a marching army. We shall never 
capture the soul of the world unless we have music that sets the soul 
on fire. 

There are probably many other characteristics of an evangelism for 
these times. Whatever they may be, our prayer should be for the 
coming of young men prepared not only to be pastors, preachers, and 
religious educators, but full time evangelists with special training. 

Here is a field that our liberal seminaries might well enter and occupy. 
It is distressing to many of us that the evangelistic platform should 
have been dominated so largely by divisive and controversial move- 
ments. There is no reason why this should be the case. As alumni 
of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School we have had entrusted to us 
the most living interpretation of the word of God to be found any- 
where—historical in its setting, vital and dynamic in its application to 
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human conditions of our time. We have also been instructed in those 
teaching methods and spiritual disciplines without which no evangelism 
can be permanently successful. Who should hear more clearly than 
we the call of God that came to Isaiah: “Whom shall I send, and who 
will go for us?” 

In a Lenten sermon preached at Syracuse this last month, Dr. George 
Buttrick gave us an incomparable vision of the living Christ of God 
whom we are ordained to preach. He described a group of ship- 
wrecked sailors, helplessly adrift on a raft at sea. They were out of 
sight of land, and perishing with thirst. They could not drink of 
the salt water of the ocean, nor did they have a supply of fresh water 
with which to quench their thirst. One of them in his madness dipped 
up in his hands some water from the sea. To his surprise he found 
it sweet and good. As they drank of it, new life returned, and they 
realized that they were in the estuary of a mighty river. They began 
to speculate as to the tremendous continent that must be before them. 
What stupendous mountain majesties,. what lakes and forest and plains 
would be required, to produce a river that could so challenge the sea! 
In like manner, said Dr. Buttrick, we are adrift today on the rafts of 
a shipwrecked civilization. We find ourselves in a salty, bitter sea 
of sorrow, perishing of a thirst we cannot explain. Yet in Christ 
we are in a great estuary of the Eternal. If we would but dip our cup 
into the waters of life as they are found in him, we would find the 
water sweet and good. What tremendous continents of the Everlast- 
ing must be beyond us! How stupendous must be the watersheds of 
the Spirit as they are found in God, to have produced a stream of 
divinity that could flow down through history and so challenge our 
bitter human sea! 

It has been given to us to stand in the midst of this shaken, be- 
wildered generation and preach that timeless Christ. Most of us would 
not exchange that privilege for anything the world could give. May 
God give us His enabling power, that there may be in our day as in 
other days, a noble utterance of such a matchless gospel. 


“We are living, we are dwelling, 
In a grand and awful time, 

In an age on ages telling; 

To be living is sublime. 
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Worlds are charging, heav’n beholding, 
Thou hast but an hour to fight; 
Now the blazoned cross unfolding, 
On, right onward, for the right! 


On! let all the soul within you 
For the truth’s sake go abroad, 
Strike, let ev’ry nerve and sinew 
Tell on ages, tell for God.” # 


4A. C. Coxe, “New Baptist Hymnal,” American Baptist Publication Society. 
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GrorGE Ricker Berry! 


HE protestant reformation in the sixteenth century brought to 

a head tendencies which had been active for a long time. The 
main lines of protestant theology soon became relatively fixed. The 
orthodox theology of protestantism continued to prevail without great 
changes for two or three centuries, although there were always small 
dissenting groups within protestantism. 

For about a century past this situation has been gradually changing. 

It is perhaps worth while to inquire how far modern thought has de- 
parted from the orthodox protestant theology of a century ago and 
earlier. 
_ To my mind, the modern attitude toward the Bible and theology is 
nothing less than a revolution, somewhat comparable to the protestant 
reformation. The Roman Catholic position in the sixteenth century 
was that the church, when speaking definitely through its councils, was 
infallible. To this the Roman Catholic church has since added the 
doctrine of the infallibility of the pope, as expressing the mind of the 
church, when speaking ex cathedra, ‘The protestant reformation re- 
jected this doctrine of the infallibility of the church, but put in its 
place the doctrine of the infallibility of the Bible. The modern position 
is, in its essence, a rejection of this attitude toward the Bible. 


The words infallibility and inerrancy have both figured largely in 
theological discussions. As applied to the Bible, they mean practically 
the same thing, that the Bible contains no errors. 

The older attitude was primarily deductive, that is, it started with 
certain presuppositions about God, and from these deduced the in- 
fallibility of the Bible. The modern attitude is primarily inductive. 
That is, it first gathers as widely as possible all the facts that come 
from a careful study of the Bible, and from these facts makes an in- 
duction, or conclusion, in reference to the real nature of the Bible. 

When the Bible is thus studied inductively it becomes evident that 
it is not free from errors. It contains within itself contradictions. 
Thus 2 Sam. 24:1 says: “And again the anger of Yahweh was kindled 
against Israel, and he moved David against them, saying Go, number 


1Dr. Berry is Professor Emeritus of the Semitic Languages and Literature of 

the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. In this article he presents his own 
view of changes in theological thinking. 
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Israel and Judah”. The parallel passage in 1 Chron. 21:1, dealing 


with the same events, says: “And Satan stood up against Israel, and 


moved David to number Israel.” There are two accounts of the crea- — 


tion, which contradict each other at some points. In one account, the 
order of creation is, partly, the creation of plant life, Gen. 1:11-133 
the creation of sea animals, Gen. 1 :20-23; the creation of land animals, 
Gen. 1:24f; and the creation of man, both male and female, Gen. 1 :26— 
30. In the other account, man was created before plants and animals, 
Gen. 2:4b-9, and woman was created last of all, Gen. 1 :21-23. 

There are statements in the Bible which are out of harmony with 
well-established knowledge. The account of the origin of the diversity 
of languages in Gen. 11:1-9 is contradicted by all that is known of 
the development of languages. The length of individual lives recorded 
in Gen. 5 is out of accord with all scientific evidence. 

If the Bible is not free from errors, it is necessary to understand 
the terms revelation and inspiration in a different way than was for- 
merly thought. The older view of revelation was that God revealed 
his will to the Biblical writers, they being more or less passive instru- 
ments in his hand. Inspiration, often strengthened by the addition of 
the word plenary, meant, on the older view, that the writers of the 
Bible had such a measure of endowment with divine power that they 
were guided into truth and kept from error. The newer view is that 
the inspiration of the writers of the Bible meant, at most, an inti- 
mate fellowship with God, not a miraculous insight into truth, or a 
guidance away from error. The writers of the Bible, according to 
the newer view, were always active, never passive. They were, at their 
best, godly men, searching earnestly for the truth, and God revealed 
himself in some measure to their seeking. 

In reference to the matter of inspiration, it should be noted that 
some writers (and speakers) of the Bible were living and thinking on 
a much higher plane than others. The inspiration of most of the 
prophets is evident from the contents of their messages. The writers 
of the legal literature of the Old Testament were on a lower plane than 
the prophets. 

One of the conclusions of modern scientific study is that law is uni- 
versal, in things material and in things spiritual. Science furnishes 
good evidence to the effect that in present-day life things do not hap- 
pen contrary to the established order of nature, and, in fact, that they 
never have so happened. The newer view of the Bible accepts this 
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verdict of science, and believes that the world has always been gov- 
erned by law. Hence it concludes that the so-called miracles of the 
Bible were not events contrary to the established order of nature. 
Many of the narratives giving accounts of so-called miracles, especial- 
ly in the Old Testament, contain traditional material. In other cases, 
the events behind the narratives are capable of an interpretation other 
than the miraculous one. 

The Bible is, among other things, a book of history. As such, it 
must be subjected to the usual tests applied to historical documents. 
When the narratives are thus tested, some of the Old Testament his- 
torical writers are seen to have been sober writers of history, accord- 
ing to the standards then prevailing. The errors of fact in the books 
of Samuel and Kings are minor and incidental. These books, how- 
ever, have considerable legendary material, particularly the stories 
concerning Elijah and Elisha. The whole of the book of Genesis is 
traditional, with only a small amount of actual history. 

The Chronicler, the author of the books of Chronicles, Ezra, and 
Nehemiah, writing about 250 B.C., however, carried propaganda to an 
extreme. His principal aim was to establish the sanctity of the temple 
at Jerusalem, and to discredit the Samaritan temple on Mount Gerizim, 
and to this end he greatly distorted the history, both pre-exilic and 
post-exilic. This is evident from a comparison of his version of his- 
tory with that found in his sources in the earlier canonical books. 

The synoptic gospels, Matthew, Mark, and Luke, written about a 
generation after the death of Christ, are systemizations of oral tradi- 
tions. These oral traditions had been expanded with the passage of 
time, and the gospel writers edited them somewhat, in accordance with 
later ideas. Abundant evidence of this editing is seen by a comparison 
of parallel passages. They cannot be depended upon to give the exact 
language of the sayings of Jesus, although many of these sayings are 
doubtless approximately the expression of the thoughts of Jesus. The 
situation is further complicated by the fact that Jesus spoke in Aramaic, 
while the gospels are in Greek. The gospel of John is hardly a his- 
torical document at all, since it is much later than the other gospels, 
and is dominated by later ideas. The book of Acts is, for the most 
part, sober history, with some minor inaccuracies. 

Many theological ideas have been greatly changed from those for- 
merly held. The conception of God has been revolutionized. The 
God of wrath of the older theologians, a conception derived largely 
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from a misinterpretation of the Old Testament, has given place to 


a God of mercy and kindness. The descriptions of God given in the — 


Old Testament, which had an important place in the older theology, 
are now regarded as phases in the enlarging conception of God. The 
fuller view of God presented in the New Testament shows him as es- 
sentially merciful and forgiving. 

The older view of the atonement of Christ is therefore modified. 
That view had various forms, but in essence it was that the death of 
Christ was a price paid, either to God or to the Devil, as an equivalent 
for the sins of all men, so that by virtue of this atonement God was 
able and willing to forgive sinners upon repentance. This view is held 
by modern theologians to be based upon an unworthy conception of 
the character of God. It owes its place in Christian thought largely 
to a wrong interpretation of the Old Testament sacrifices as in their 
nature primarily substitutionary, the sacrifice of Christ being regarded 
as the equivalent under the new covenant of the animal sacrifices of 
the Old Testament. The modern view is that God is always willing 
to forgive the penitent sinner, without exacting any equivalent penalty. 

The conception of the personality of Jesus is somewhat changed by 
modern thought. It is evident that he shared some of the popular 
views of his time, such as demoniac possession, the speedy establish- 
ment of the kingdom of God, etc. In many respects, however, his 
outlook was higher and deeper than that of any of his contemporaries. 
He spoke with the sense of an intimate fellowship with God. His 
teachings concerning God, religion, and human duty gather up some 
of the best things that had been said previously, especially in the Old 
Testament; but they emphasize the central position of spiritual values 
in a way unknown elsewhere. His life showed perfect trust in God 
and supreme devotion to his own mission. Modern thought is less 
inclined than earlier theologians to believe that it can entirely solve the 
question of the personality of Jesus, but it regards him as the greatest 
religious teacher of the ages, the fullest revelation of God. 

The conception of man, also, has been revolutionized by modern 
thought. The total depravity of man was a cardinal doctrine of the 
older theology. It was often held, in fact, that not only a depraved na- 
ture but actual sin was the universal inheritance from Adam, “in 
Adam’s fall, we sinned all.” 

Modern thought regards man as a complex being, made up of many 
lower tendencies which are a part of his inheritance from his animal 
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ancestors, along with strivings toward the ideal, and possibilities of 
its attainment, which are essentially noble. Man has great possibili- 
ties, both of good and of evil. There is no place in the evolution of 
_ mankind for the fall of man recorded in Genesis. The older view of 
the total depravity of man is a Christian, not a Jewish doctrine, being 
based upon an unwarranted interpretation of the primitive story of the 
fall of man in Gen. 3. The Old Testament often recognizes the great 
sinfulness of mankind, but has no such idea as the Christian doctrine 
of total depravity. It stresses at times, in fact, man’s essential nobil- 
ity, as is seen, for example in this statement: “What is man, that 
thou art mindful of him? And the son of man, that thou visitest him? 
For thou hast made him but little lower than God, and crownest him 
with glory and honor,” Ps. 8:4. 

The older idea of God’s special providence for individuals has been 
materially modified. As the universality of law in matters material 
and spiritual is now generally accepted, it is the duty of the individual 
to shape his life by law, rather than to depend upon a special provi- 
dence to do it for him. 

The modern view, however, does not exclude the thought that there 
is a general providence of God moving in human history. “Through 
the ages one increasing purpose runs.’”’ One may well believe that 
God, without interfering with his own laws, exercises a general bene- 
volent control over the affairs of the world. Whatever difficulties there 
may be on a shorter view, a long view of human history reaches the 
conclusion that the world is growing better. The process, however, is 
slow. Millions of years passed in fitting this earth to be a habitation 
for life. Further millions of years rolled away in the slow progress 
from amoeba to man. The processes of nature, in the hand of God, 
are slow but sure; man’s impatience often leads him to build on in- 
secure foundations. ‘“He that believeth shall not be in haste,” Is. 
28 :16. 

The modern view of the Bible is sometimes regarded as chiefly nega- 
tive. This is so, however, only to a very limited extent. It does ques- 
tion the infallibility of the Bible. It emphasizes, however, the great 
value of the Bible, not only for its own times, but also for the present 
day. It understands that the writers of the Bible were real human 
beings, not mere puppets in God’s hands. It regards the prophets as 
preachers, intensely interested in saving the people of their own times. 
It considers their predictions not as forecasts of the future which must 
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come to pass, but more as warnings and hopes, and thus as a real part 
of their work as preachers. The pre-exilic predictions were designed 
to awaken the people to a sense of their danger and lead them to 
repentance; the post-exilic predictions, to encourage the people who 
were sunk in depression. It regards the prophetic oracles as timely 
messages for their own times. The true grandeur of the prophetic 
teachings is thus seen with added force and clearness, when studied in 
the light of the changing background. The modern view sees in the 
whole Old Testament a progress of ideas from primitive beginnings to 
an intimate knowledge of God, due to the work of men in close fellow- 
ship with God and earnestly desirous of knowing his will. The value 
of many of the psalms, also, is not impaired; as expressions of simple 
piety they have a universal appeal. Many difficulties are cleared away 
from the Old Testament. It is no longer necessary, on the newer 
view, to believe that God commanded such cruel acts as the extermina- 
tion of the Canaanites, but rather that men in those days thought that 
such was the will of God. A higher and juster view of the character 
of God is thus obtained. The realization of a progress of thought in 
the New Testament writings makes them easier to understand. The 
sublimity of the character and teachings of Jesus remains strikingly 
clear. The newer view, as I understand it, does not deny the super- 
natural. It believes that the supernatural works in co-operation with 
the natural; that it has done so in the past, is doing so in the present, 
and will so continue down the unknown ways of the future. 


BOOKS OF INTEREST TO MINISTERS 


Teaching in the Church School, by Frances Cole McLester. Nash- 
ville, the Cokesbury Press, 1940. Pages, 160; price, heavy 
paper cover, 60 cents. 


This is called a “Cokesbury Good Book,” and it really is such. The author 
starts with the conception that “Learning means changing,” and teaching is 
therefore the facilitation of desirable changes. Naturally she then asks, “What 
Changes are Desirable?” and brings her Christian point of view to the fore. 
Above all changes, changes in purpose are ethically fundamental, and a good 
chapter tells “How Purposes are Formed.’ This teaching or changing process 
occurs under all sorts of circumstances. ‘The Community Teaches,’ and what 
may we do about it? “Group Experiences” teach and we can guide these. 
So the author discusses the place of printed materials, discussions, lectures, stories, 
recreation, drama, music, art, and, not least, excursions. Obviously teaching 
in the church school is something more and something larger and more im- 
portant than meeting a class once a week, though assuredly that is not to be 
treated with contempt. The minister or director of religions education who 
leads his teachers and other interested persons through a study and discussion of 
this book will feel that the adventure has been very much worth the while of 
all concerned. 
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Emotion and Conduct in Adolescence, by Caroline B. Zachry. New 
York, D. Appleton-Century Co., 1940. Pages, 563; price $3.00. 


In 1934, the Progressive Education Association set up committees for the 
study of adolescents within their Commission on Secondary Curriculum. — Several 
of the best books and articles available on adolescence have resulted, of which 
this book is not least. Dr. Zachry has long been known as an expert in deal- 
ing with young people in mental difficulty, and as an authority in the field. The 
earlier books on adolescence thought of youth as growing up in a sort of vacuum. 
The newer books stress the emotional aspect of life as they emerge in the 
difficult processes of social adaptation. Schwab and Veeder in their work on 
adolescence treated these social aspects of the youth’s environment as _ institu- 
tions; Dr. Zachry has a more fluid and realistic conception of these factors, and 
the resulting book shows young people facing not so much hard and fast barriers, 
as facing groups of people, organized it is true for this and that, but themselves 
always in transition. From the standpoint of personality development, this is as 
good a book as we are likely to get. Indeed the next advance will come from 
a future, adequate appraisal of the effect of universal military service, upon 
the youth of a democratic nation. It is, however, passing strange that anyone 
can write a book on adolescence without devoting more than incidental references 
to religion. It is even stranger when we remember that the progressives pride 
themselves upon their concern with the whole of life. To eliminate so dynamic 
a factor as religion is not merely to excise a chapter from a book; for these to 
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whom it applies (and they are many) it throws the entire book askew. Never- 
theless, this book is perhaps the most important single study of adolescence at the 
present time. 


BP, OF 


The Youth of New York City, by McGill and Matthews. New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1940. Pages, 420; price, $3.50. 


In 1935, funds were made available for a survey of the million young people, 
16-24, of New York City. The sampling of over 9,000 (8,683 whites, 358 negro) 
was most carefully selected and checked before the survey was made at all. 
The data sheets were competently drawn and the investigators well trained. The 
result is this book. It checks remarkably with similar surveys, and its findings 
are important to all leaders of youth everywhere. There is first a careful study 
of the Background (four chapters), Education, Employment and Unemployment 
(three chapters), Leisure (five chapters). Tabulations are numerous and in- 
telligible to the average reader. The frequent reference to the homes of these 
young people as affording criteria of their ability to make use of opportunities 
and challenges, and to rise above difficulties, is noteworthy. References to the 
churches are not numerous, but are on the whole appreciative. This is a fine 
sample of what an objective study ought to be, both in the gathering of facts, 
their interpretation, and the presentation of the findings. Workers not only 
in New York but everywhere will be grateful for this book. 

DO a 


The Adolescent Personality, by Peter Blos. New York, The D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co., 1940. Pages, 517; price, $3.00. 


Here are four full-length case studies of adolescents with interpretation, treat- 
ed with fine insight. Rarely, if ever, has the leader of youth been given such 
an understanding study of what it means to be a youth in our day. Rarely 
also has the leader been shown the motivations and the guidance necessary for 
these typical young people. Chapter 3 is a Theory of Adolescent Development, 
arising from a wide study of the subject, and illuminated to a remarkable degree 
by these same case studies. One wonders why religion seems quite to have 
been omitted, by both the author and his cases. 


BAOwE: 


Do Adolescents Need Parents? By Katherine Whiteside Taylor. New 
York, The D. Appleton-Century Co., 1938. Pages, 380; price, 
$2.50. 


Out of a flood of new and excellent books on adolescence, this has probably 
most to offer the religious educator. Mrs. Taylor is unusually qualified to write 
this book, both in education, as professional worker in Parent Education, and 
as the mother of three children. 
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Virtually all the books treating on adolescent problems apparently regard the 
parent as existing primarily for the sake of the child. The best we find is or- 
dinarily incidental reference to the satisfactions that may come to the successful 
parent. This book, however, stands squarely up to the proposition that “Parents 
are also People,” and that ultimately the best parent is one who keeps growing 
and so has an increasingly rich personality to offer his own children. The chap- 
ters on “Experiences of Their Own,” “Making Friends,” “Standards to Live By,” 
“Finding Love,” represent the best wisdom of the specialist. But the chapter 
entitled, “A Living Religion,” could have been written only by one who really 
knows what religion is and what it may do for young life. You will want to 
read this book. 

HO! EB. 


We, The Parents, by Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg. New York, Harper 
Brothers, 1939. Pages, 296; price, $2.50. 


Mrs. Gruenberg’s name at once calls up the name of the Child Study Asso- 
ciation, of which as Aeneas says of himself, she has been a large part. One 
expects an unusually good book from Mrs. Gruenberg, and is not disappointed in 
this. It is really an informal book of child psychology, beginning with infancy 
and reaching up to parenthood itself. Many of the extravagances of statement 
of an earlier day (or were they simply extravagances of interpretation?) are 
here quietly corrected, as for instance about the child’s need of manifested love: 
all children need to be loved and within limits, of course, to be cuddled and 
fondled. Regarding sex education, Mrs. Gruenberg makes the profound sug- 
gestion that what we are really seeking is not only sex information, but educa- 
tion toward parenthood. At once this takes the matter out of its individualistic 
and often selfish setting, and gives it an entirely different outlook. Excellent 
and unusual chapters deal with “Learning the Uses of Money,” “On Children 
and Reading,” and “Radio and Movies.” The final chapter, “Parents are Peo- 
ple” is disappointing as compared with Mrs. Taylor’s similar chapter in “Do 
Adolescents Need Parents?” While this not a “must” book, it is highly valuable, 
both in itself and as indicating the trend within the ranks of the “Progressives.” 

Ha Ogre 


Encyclopedia of Educational Research, edited by Walter S. Monroe. 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 1941. Pages, 1344; price, $10.00. 


Educators will welcome this authoritative volume, presenting in brief but com- 
prehensive articles the present situation in educational research, written by the 
outstanding leaders of American education. The seventeen articles on various 
phases of Child Development, each with its excellent bibliography, are notable. 
Similar series of articles on Kindergarten, Elementary, Secondary, College and 
University, Adult Education, will furnish centers for adequate study of those 
fields; also on Teacher Education, Rural Education, and so on. 

The religious educator will find unusual material in such articles as Char- 
acter Education, Moral Concepts and Conduct, Church and Education (Catholic, 
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Jewish, Protestant), Religious Education, Religious Instruction in the Schools. 
The references at the end of each of these contributions make this a “must” book 


for all intereseted in the field. 
BORE 


Young People and the Church, by Jacob Avery Long, Philadelphia, 
Pa., 608 Witherspoon Building, 1940. Pages, 150; price, $1.25, 
paper, .75 cents. 


Facing the fact of decreasing Sunday school enrollment and still greater de- 
creasing attendance, along with decreasing gains to the Church from the Sunday 
school, the author studies the situation in Pittsburgh Presbyterian churches re- 
garding their youth. The method adopted was that of a preliminary study of 
young people’s work in several denominations, followed by the development of 
a questionnaire, to be used along with a considerable number of personal inter- 
views. Of the questionnaires returned, 726 were found available. Studying 
the experiences, shaping the attitudes of young people toward the church, favor- 
ably or unfavorably, we find parental influence the most favorable influence (89% 
favorable; 10% no influence; 1% unfavorable) ; the Sunday school is next (79%; 
16%; 5%); the church worship service (79%; 16%; 5%); the personality of 
the pastor (72% favorable; 18% no influence; 10% unfavorable). The only 
other influences equally unfavorable were a changed concept of God, and Uni- 
versity social studies. Young people’s societies have a large place on the favor- 
able side, and the young people’s summer conference a place almost as great. 
Considering that the number of young people attending summer conferences has 
been very much the smaller part of the whole number responding, one feels that 
if this response were given its due weight, it would stand out conspicuously as 
perhaps next to parental influences in power. 

“The seven factors, arranged in descending order of their importance, which 
influence young people away from the church, according to the respondents, are: 

1. Transition from home to college. 

Personality of pastor or pastors. 

Social studies. 

Changed conception of God. 

Moving from one community to another. 
Occupational environment. 

Personality of non-religious leaders.” (page 120). 


SIN Sab 


This book can be read in a couple of hours. Its conclusions should trouble us 
for years. 
HaOwEs 


Vital Problems of Catholic Education in the United States, edited by 
Roy J. Deferrari, Ph.D., LL.D. Washington, D. C., The Catholic 
University of America Press, 1939. Pages, 231; price, $2.75. 


To celebrate the fiftieth year of the Catholic University of America, a series of 
lectures was delivered during the summer session of 1939. These are now pre- 
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sented in this book, under the editorship of Dr. Deferrari, of the University. 
Outstanding leaders in every field of Catholic education spoke of the situation 
within his own field. We learn that “effective opposition has been given by the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference to the passage of all legislation looking 
to the federalization or nationalization of education” (p. 53); that “at the present 
time there are 10,296 schools, 91,958 teachers, and 2,554,299 students” (p. 55); 
that “since 1930 we have lost in our elementary enrollment 139,784 children,” due 
to decline in the birthrate (p. 56); that there are over 300,000 students now in 
our (1,984) high schools” (p. 57); that there is great weakness in preparing 
teachers for the elementary parish schools (pp. 68, 69); that along with vast 
increase of attendance at the secondary schools, there emerges the problem of 
what to do for the 80% of young people who are unfitted for the purely academic 
type of program (p. 80ff); that “no more than a dozen (of 184) Catholic col- 
leges in this country are as good academically as the better non-Catholic col- 
leges” (p. 105); that “all thoughtful observers are alarmed over the frightful 
leakage from the Church in the United States—some going so far as to estimate the 
annual loss to the Church to be half a million” in spite of parochial schools 
(p. 144) ; that “too much of our teaching is inspired by the heresy that knowl- 
edge is goodness” (p. 144); that in all teaching of morals there must always 
be the four steps on the part of the pupil of knowing the truth, admitting the 
truth, accepting the truth as moral conviction, and living the truth (p. 153f) ; 
that ‘difficulties have stood in the way of a close fellowship between empirical 
psychology and Catholic education” (p. 167); that “an attempt to correlate 
present day psychology with scholastic doctrine would offer a possibility of 
success” (p. 168); that “every student for the priesthood (must) study for 
one year in individual courses of two hours a week each of the following 
sciences: mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, and anthropology” (p. 174) ; 
and very much else beside. 

This is a straightforward book. It says in forthright language exactly what 
the Catholic point of view is upon many of the most important aspects of 
formal education at all age-levels. It is therefore an instructive book. The 
discussions are on the whole concerned with problems that others beside Catholics 
regard as significant or even critical. For the religious educator, the thorough- 
going endeavor to view all formal education from the standpoint of its moral 
and religious implications is challenging in the highest degree. HH, OF E; 


Quaker Education, by H. H. Brinton. Wallingford, Pa.; Pendle Hill 
Pamphlets, No. 9, 1940. Pages 115, price .75 cents. 


An eminent Quaker leader here presents us with an outline history of Quaker 
education, followed by a condensed but adequate statement of its principles. 
We learn of elementary schools from 1683 onward, schools in Philadelphia 
dating from 1683, that of George Keith also in Philadelphia from 1689, and 
many others. Academies were opened in Providence, R. L., 1784; in Oak Grove, 
Maine, 1849; and those elsewhere associated with well-known names, such as 
Benjamin Hallowell, Eli and Samuel Hiller, S. L. Griscom. Briefly told are 
the stories of Haverford College, 1833, Swarthmore 1869, Wm. Penn College, 
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Iowa, 1871, Guilford 1888. More recent are schools for adults at Haverford, 
Swarthmore, and Pendle Hill. 

Then follow the ten principles of Quaker education: 1. The development of 
a sense of belonging to the Quaker community; 2. A religiously guarded edu- 
cation (not a guarded religious education) ; 3. Dedicated and concerned teach- 
ers; 4. Non-violent discipline and methods; 5. Appeal to the inner sense of 
righteousness; 6. Equal education of both sexes; 7. Equality in education of 
races and classes; 8. Moderation in dress, speech, and deportment; 9. Scholastic 
integrity; 10. Emphasis on practical subjects. 

One will go far to find as much common sense, sound educational theory, and 
real religion as are in this book. PAOREs 


The Greatest Men of the Bible. Clarence E. Macartney. New York 
and Nashville. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1941. Pp. 222. $1.50. 


This is a book of fifteen sermons on outstanding characters of the Bible. The 
approach is devotional and practical and the style is popular. Some of the 
sermons present good interpretive material while others select some outstand- 
ing event in the life of the character as a starting point for dealing with press- 
ing issues in the lives of people of today. The author selects events from the lives 
of these people and interprets them for the edification of his readers and hearers; 
he does not make any exhaustive study that would make the book a scholarly 
work. The aim is a practical sermon for the average man, and as such the 
book is good. VRS Bs 


Walker's Comprehensive Concordance to the Holy Scriptures. New 
York. Macmillan, 1941. Pp. 957. $2.00. 


This concordance, based upon the King James version of the Bible, has been 
reissued this year at a popular price. Every minister makes use of a concord- 
ance, and this one may be commended as an excellent one. It is easy to use, 
and is as complete as the minister will ever need. ook Be 


The New Testament in Basic English. Prepared by H. S. Hooke, 
Edwin Smith, I. A. Richards, W. R. Mathews, E. W. Barnes, 
Martin Linton-Smith and others. New York. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1940. Pp. 548. $2.00. 


This is a new translation of the New Testament into “Basic’ English. This 
Basic English is a simple form of English, using 1,000 words, with which it is 
possible “to say everything for all everyday purposes.” The words used in 
this translation were chosen “because of the amount of work they do—because 
they have the greatest covering power.” For example, branch is used, but 
not bough, “because branch has the sense not only of branch of a tree, but branch 
of a railway, branch of a bank, and so on.” There are only sixteen “verbs” 
with the auxiliaries may and will; twelve of these have to do with simple 
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physical operations such as give, get, take, put, come, go. The use of these 
verbs combined with the auxiliaries serves as a substitute for less basic words, 
e.g. to get off for to disembark. This, the editors claim, is to make use of 
the general tendency of language trends. 

As to the translation itself; it is fresh and interpretative. It is so attractive 
that it holds the attention and makes the message of the New Testament live. 
However, at some points one is strikingly aware of the word order and clause 
arrangement of the King James Version. It sometimes gives the impression 
of being the King James brought up to date rather than a new translation. It 
contains the passage John 7:53-8:11 in brackets as well as the conclusion of 
Mark with the statement that it is by another writer. In spite of these criticisms, 
the translation is well worth having. Jake Bs 


Ignatius, His Conclave, or His Inthronisation in a Late Election in Hell, 
John Donne. (Publication No. 53 of the Facsimile Text Society) 
Columbia University Press, N. Y., 1941. $1.60. 


For those who hold the famous Dean of St. Paul’s in high regard as phil- 
osopher, preacher and poet, this facsimile reprint of one of his stinging satires 
is bound to be a work of intense interest. It was published first in 1611 and 
an entry on the Stationer’s Register for May 18 of that far distant year holds 
the record of its public appearance. In this reprint one sees Donne at his best 
in flights of fancy and corrosive irony. te Wie 


Just Among Friends, The Quaker Way of Life, William Wistar Com- 
fort. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1941. Pp. 206 plus 
bibliography, for pages. $2.00 


Henry Seidel Canby writes a brief introduction to this outline of the way of 
life among the important social group known as Friends or Quakers. The book 
is by one who as president-emeritus of Haverford College can look back upon 
a busy life of educational leadership in this group as well as over the three 
centuries he surveys in his informing and inspiring sketch. The author does not 
assume the role of historian. All he attempts to do is to show how the 130,000 
people now professing loyalty to the “Inner Light” teachings of George Fox 
and his followers endeavor to promote the struggle against moral evil and to 
bring about in concrete form a unity of mankind. The book ought to command 
a wide reading. T. W. 


Man of God. David E. Adams. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1941. Pp. 201, index, pp. 203-205; index of biblical references, 


pp. 206-210. 


The chairman of the Department of Religion in Mount Holyoke has spent 
thirty years in biblical exposition from pulpit and desk; this slender but signifi- 
cant volume embodies the result, with specific reference to the life of the founder 
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of Christianity. For young people saturated wth scientific interpretations and 
evaluations of the universe and of man in his relation to it—or involvement in 
it—Professor Adams has provided an approach to the literature of Old and 
New Testaments that ought to lead away from confusion into clarity. Many 
portraits of Jesus have been created through the centuries of Christian teaching. 
Here is no new outline, but one in which understanding and appreciation pro- 
duce a vital personage by means of psychological experience applied to the 
testimony of the group out of which emerged Jesus of Nazareth to become 
the saviour of mankind. TAW: 


Have You a Religion? Henry James Forman. New York: Farrar 
and Rinehart, 1941. Pp. 246. $2.00. 


The subtitle of this interesting volume is indicative of the author’s approach to 
an age-old question; it is “The Supreme Hygiene of Life.” No professional the- 
ological exegete is Mr. Forman, and his book is almost entirely free from the 
hoary terminology that weighs down the pages of so many scholarly investiga- 
tions in the area of human interest whose center is spiritual. It is a heartening 
book to read. The author is convinced that “all the signposts on the road of our 
present-day life point to religion as the indispensable necessity.” He discusses in 
plain and forthright language the contributions made by the great teachers of 
mankind from earliest times in order to stress the “historical continuity” of man’s 
religious quest, a continuity largely lost sight of, so he thinks, in our time, with 
resulting confusion and ill-health. Ancient religious philosophy and modern 
scientific psychology join hands in agreement that man in every age needs the 
resources religion can provide. Religion is vital to the healthy growth of so- 
ciety. Democracy cannot survive without religion. And for the writer of this 
lucid exposition, the most direct path into these resources for a life on the up- 
lands of sane and soul-free human activity is found in “the religion of the Bible 
and of Jesus.” This textbook on spiritual energy ought to be read by every 
minister and student seeking inspiration for more faithful leadership in troubled 
times. aS VG 


Child Psychology for Professional Workers, by Florence M. Teagarden, 
New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940. Pages, 641; price, $3.50. 


This is the book which ministers, parents, teachers, and social workers have been 
hoping for, but have ceased to expect. It tells the reader what the psychology of 
the university has to say about the multitudinous practical questions continually 
arising in the training of children. Where research speaks, this author speaks, 
and finds plenty to talk about. She gives in her bibliographies such an abundance 
of references to recent competent books that if one wished to make any chapter 
the center for reading upon that subject, the reader would have the means of being 
completely up to date in that particular field. In general, the book should prob- 
ably be classified in the field of mental hygiene, inasmuch as the primary question 
about any particular experience is always, first, what is the effect of that experi- 
ence upon the child? and second, what can we do to make the experience con- 
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tribute to the welfare of the child? One will find here the best answers that science 
and sound common sense have to give to such questions as: What constitutes a 
good home for a child? What is the effect of institutional treatment? What 
about adoption? What of sex education? What constitutes a good school? What 
are the psychological effects of certain children’s diseases, of visual, auditory, and 
other handicaps? How do behavior difficulties and delinquencies arise and de- 
velop? And much more besides. If you are looking for a book on child psy- 
chology that will really answer important questions, this is it. INO, 1B, 


Christian Truth in History. Hugh Miller. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Pp. 236. Price, $2.00. 


We have here a protest against the secularism of our day, a summons to re- 
pentance, and a call for a return to religion. Like so many of such recent books, 
it stems from the “nightmare” of the present hour, but unlike many of them it 
displays a profound appreciation of the role of religion and in many passages is 
strongly moving. At times the author speaks with evangelical fervor, and issues 
what would be from the pulpit an altar call. 

The major thesis of the volume is that the history of mankind cannot be ex- 
plained except as the history of religion, for it is in the history of human faith 
that “we uncover the sources and prime motivations of all more special history.” 
Thus the social and political institutions supporting modern civilization “grew 
out of, and implemented, a religious conception of life.’ Consequently, the modern 
world germinated, not in the Renaissance or Reformation, but in the events which 
occurred in Palestine at the beginning of our era. The contemporary difficulty has 
its roots in a progressive secularization which has banished religion from the cen- 
ter to the periphery of life. ‘Today,’ the author declares, “chiefly because we 
have lost sight of its religious source, this civilization is threatened with destruc- 
tion or decay.” 

The two major problems confronting mankind at the present hour are, in the 
opinion of the author, the preservation of human freedom and the unification of the 
world, and the solution to these two problems can be found only in religion. What 
freedom can there be before the majesty of the state, he asks, if there is not a gen- 
eral acknowledgment among all men of an “infinitely higher majesty to which 
the state, equally with the individual, is forever subject.” Elsewhere he states, 
“The moment this religious basis of political life is removed, the state becomes 
god and liberty becomes a meaningless word.’ As for our badly disorganized 
world, the author finds in religion the only human impulse that goes out to all 
men regardless of race, class, or national barriers. Thus religion becomes the 
basic community of man which transcends all local and group loyalties. 

Hugh Miller is professor of philosophy at the University of California, and this 
volume, quite naturally, is a philosopher’s interpretation of history. While the re- 
viewer would not dissent to any considerable extent from his conclusions, his- 
torical evidence could be marshalled more adequately in their support, and many 
statements of questionable historicity could be omitted. A dangerous tendency of 
the author is to ignore entirely the possibility of any motivation other than the 
religious. Equally as dangerous is the startling definition of intention in terms of 
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consequences. Thus he finds “in the rise and development of a free modern so- — 


ciety the explicit and practical expression of what Christianity had always intend- 


: ; Ae $ 
ed;” and he sees Christ as “the leader of a corporate social progress,” conceiving _ 


of life as “a forward movement.” The author also asserts that “Christianity saw ? 
in making man and in human society something not yet made but still in the mak- | 


ing.” It would be nearer the truth to say that Christianity saw in man and hu- 
man society something which had been made, but which had deteriorated and 
needed to be recovered. The whole work rests on the assumption of an “original 
and pristine Christian faith” with all the difficulties which that view involves. 


The book contains a provocative and stimulating insight which should be de- 
veloped more fully, but as history the volume should be treated gingerly. 
Winthrop S. Hudson. 


Christianity in a Changing World. Shirley Jackson Case. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Pp. 204. Price, $2.00. 


“Can Christianity survive the calamities that have befallen the modern world?” 
Thus does the author pose the question so profoundly disturbing to many Chris- 
tians today, and he seeks to steady our nerves and clarify our outlook by viewing 
the momentary scene in the light of history. It is a book of the hour, but the hour 
is measured in terms of a long past. “If some of our present-day pessimists,” the 
author declares, “could acquire this far look it might rest their weary eyes.” 

Professor Case examines the nature of Christianity as church, as dogma, as 
social gospel, and as personal piety and discovers that in each of these respects 
Chritianity has been marked by constant growth and development. By nature it is 
a changing religion, and its essential genius is in its power to overcome obstacles. 
Its most difficult times have been its periods of greatest success. 


Viewed in the light of history, Christianity has proved itself to be a reli- 
gion that is inherently capable of change and development to meet the de- 


mands of new situations. . . . Only if one were to assume that it had sud- 
denly lost its vital energy would there be occasion for alarm regarding its 
future. 


Here is liberalism unrepentant and unashamed, grounded not on any super- 
ficial optimism but on the rigorous discipline of historical investigation. Clothed 
in superb literary style, it is a tonic for discouraged souls. Positive, affirmative, 
realistic, it comes to us as a much needed antidote to the negative despair of the 


continental theologies. As one group of ministers affirmed, it came into the over-_ 


cast atmosphere of their studies, as “a breath of spring.” 

This is one of those rare volumes which makes the reader wish he could send 
copies of it to all his friends, that they might share with him its hopeful “faith in 
the power of the Spirit to lead (Christianity) into all truth for the tomorrows 
as well as for the yesterdays.’ The book is the substance of a series of lectures 
delivered before an assembly of the Congregational-Christian ministers of Florida 
and Georgia. Its popular form of presentation will make it useful as a text for 
study groups, as well as provide ministers with a solid footing for preaching in a 
rapidly changing world. Winthrop S. Hudson. 


